ORDINATION 


Graduates of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary were ordained in seminary chapel 
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They Understood What They Read 


It was on Sunday afternoon in Germany, in a little village near 
Hannover. A man was reading to his wife from the Bible. He had 
just come to the end of the story of the man who was robbed and 
left nearly dead by the roadside. 

As he read the words of the Saviour, “Which now, thinkest 
thou, was neighbor unto him that fell among thieves?” there was a 
knock on the door. While this man and his wife hesitated in that 
moment of quiet, the door was plished open from outside and in 
came a ragged, dirty-faced little boy about eight years old. 

“Please, can you give me something to eat?” he said. The man 
closed his Bible and looked for an instant at this child of the streets. 
Like so many others in postwar Germany, the lad certainly had had 
no mother or father. The man turned to his wife, “Do you see, my 
dear?” Immediately she understood what he meant. 

Without another thought she went to the little boy and put her 
hand on his sleeve and said, “Yes, you will find something to eat 
here.” “And now,” she told the lad when he had eaten, “you have 
found a home. We want you to stay with us and be our child.” 

STANLEY CARNARIUS, from a German news report 
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Luther is popular 

More people were hearing about Mar- 
tin Luther this week than ever before in 
USS. history. In 100 cities large churches 
or public auditoriums were gathering 
places for Protestants of many denomina- 
tions who were celebrating Reformation 
Day. 

In Kansas City’s convention hall an 
audience of 15,000 was expected on Oct. 
30, with Methodist Ralph W. Sockman 
as the preacher. At Constitution Hall in 
Washington a capacity crowd would hear 
Baptist Edwin T. Dahlberg. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, United Lu- 
theran Church president, was scheduled to 
address more than 10,000 in Kiel audi- 
torium, St. Louis. Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam was preaching a Refor- 
mation Day sermon in New York’s Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. 

“The united services on Reformation 
Day serve to remind Protestants of their 
solidarity and strength,’ explained Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader, staff secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

“Protestant denominations frequently 
are represented as loose and individual- 
istic—lacking in common purpose, be- 
liefs, and concern. The fact is that there 
never had been a time in the history of 
Protestantism in the United States when 
a greater unity of purpose and co-opera- 
tion was evident than this year,” Dr. 
Bader said. 


Churches and politics 
In Norway a “Christian People’s 
Party” had won 146;364 votes in the fall 
election, giving it nine seats in’ parlia- 
ment. It was reported that a “Christian 
Party” will soon be organized in Sweden. 
Ballot-box victory was won in Austria 
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last month by the “People’s Party”— 
which had all-out support of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. It is “mandatory for 
all believers to vote as Catholics against 
an anti-church leftist dictatorship,” 
church people were told. The church- 
endorsed party got 1,844,649 votes, and 
77 seats in the 165-member lower house 
of parliament. 

Protestants and Roman Catholics were: 
working together smoothly in German 
politics. “Since the days of the Reforma- 
tion, relations between the two churches 
have never been so good as now,” saic 
Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje of Han. 
nover. 

Roman Catholic Premier Adenauer was; 
leader of the government in West Ger | 
many, following victory of the Christiar) 
Democratic party in the summer election 
To divide up political offices in a friendly 
spirit, a faithful Protestant, Prof. Theodo 
Heuss, was given the presidency of the 
new republic. 

Four Christian Democrats who ac 
cepted offices in the new Communist 
sponsored government of East German 
were disowned last month by the Vaticam 
They still believe in the “myth of bein: 
able to get along with the Communists, 
said L’Osservatore Romano, the Vaticay 
newspaper. 


American churches in politics 
Churches in the United States hadn 
talked politics very much as voters wer 
getting in line for the 1949 elections o» 
Nov. 8. Most vigorous church interes) 
in an election seemed to be in New Jer 
sey. 
Roman Catholics of New Jersey ha 
come out for the Democratic candidat 
for governor, in hope of getting a lay 
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permitting bingo. Money gathered by Ro- 
man Catholics at bingo games is im- 
portant in financing church schools, 400 
nuns were told in Newark. Bishop James 
A. McNulty conducted a meeting at 
| which nuns were given a supply of pro- 
Democratic circulars to distribute. 

| Republican candidate for the governor- 
| ship of New Jersey, Alfred E. Driscoll, 
said bingo is gambling and “has been 
| known to be run at times by gangsters.” 
| The New Jersey Council of Churches, 
}sent letters to 2,200 Protestant clergy- 
}men endorsing the anti-bingo position. 
| The Protestant ministers of Bloomfield, 
N. J., said they were “shocked to learn 
| of the intent of certain groups throughout 
Essex County and the state to project the 
bingo issue and the Roman Catholic 
Church into the political contest for gov- 
ernor.” 

Methodist Bishop Fred P. Corson 
wired candidates for the New Jersey gov- 
ernorship that “legalized bingo is not en- 
dorsed by the Methodist church. Metho- 
dists do not need and do not want 
gambling in any form to support their 
work.” 


Churches win in Oklahoma 

Protestants of Oklahoma were turning 
their attention this month to the problem 
of how to clear out bootleggers and how 
to get rid of 3.2 per cent beer. In late 
September they had won decisively in 
their attempt to defeat an attempt to re- 
peal the state’s prohibition law. 

The Oklahoma Council of Churches 
held a two-day meeting to give thanks for 
victory and to map the campaign against 
bootleggers. Offerings had been received 
at church services to support the United 
Dry Association in its anti-repeal strug- 
gle. From January through September 
ministers had preached frequently on the 
evils of drink. Prayer services were held 
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in Oklahoma Protestant churches on the 
evening before the vote was taken. Some 
churches held 24-hour prayer vigils. 

Success of the drys “definitely shows 
the power of united Protestanism work- 
ing together on a common problem,” said 
the Rey. Roy S. Hollomon, president of _ 
the-United Dry Association. “Never be- 
fore in the state have Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Disciples of Christ, Seventh-day 
Adventists, Evangelical United Brethren, 
Churches of God, Assemblies of God 
and many other denominations pulled to- 
gether so harmoniously.” 


Churchmen study unions 

There wasn’t much that church leaders 
could do about the coal and steel strikes 
in the U.S. except stand along the side- 
lines as interested spectators. Last month 
35 churchmen who wanted to extend their 
knowledge of how unions are managed 
were visitors at the American Federation 
of Labor convention. 

“We were impressed by the high cali- 
ber of leadership,” said Dr. Cameron Hall 
of the department on the church and 
economic life of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 

Another visitor at the AFL sessions 
was impressed by the “essentially demo- 
cratic process” by which labor policy is 
formed. 

United Lutherans were appointed last 
month by the ULC Executive Board to 
attend a National Study Conference ar- 
ranged by the Federal Council depart- 
ment on “Responsibility of Christians in 
an Interdependent Economic Order.” It 
will be held in Detroit, Feb. 16-19. ULC 
representatives include: Mr. Ashley Tot- 
ten, New York Lutheran who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; Mr. Robert Bowe, 
Augusta, Georgia, businessman; Mr. 
Charles H. Esser, of the Kutztown Pub- 
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WENT TO AFL CONVENTION 


The Rev. Alton M. Motter (left), ULC pastor, who is secretary of St. Paul Council of- : 
Churches. . . . John Simmons, who resigned as ULC pastor to seek election as mayor 
. Arnold Zander, AFL official. . . 


of Minneapolis. . . 


lishing Company; Dr. Cloide Brehm, pres- 
ident of the University of Tennessee; Mr. 
Paul I. Gulden, New York City insurance 
broker; Dr. Frederick E. Reissig of the 
Washington, D. C., Council of Churches; 
the Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
and Dr. C. Franklin Koch and the Rev. 
Harold C. Letts, of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions. 


Make religion optional 

Classes in Christianity would be held in 
Hungarian schools, Communist officials 
promised when the government took over 
the church schools in 1948. This fall the 
government announced that the classes 
would be optional. Pupils would not be 
obliged to attend them unless their parents 
sent word that they should. 

More than 90 per cent of Hungarian 
parents requested that their children be 
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. Dr. Cameron Hail 
(Religious News Service photo) 


enrolled in the classes in religion. Com- 
munist leader of Hungary, Matyas Rakosi, 
was disturbed. Roman Catholic priests 
had forced parents to send their children 
to the classes, he said. The government 
had been strictly neutral, said Mr. Rakosi. 
and “had not published a single article 
in the press to influence” parents agains’ 
sending their children to the classes. 

Fourteen Roman Catholic teachers 
were dismissed because they were charge¢ 
with forcing parents to enroll their chil 
dren for religious instruction. 

New textbooks for the classes wer 
ready this month. Those submitted by the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman Cath 
olic churches had been given governmen: 
approval. 2 


Lutheran schools free in America 
No government officials were talkin, 
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about taking over colleges and theological 
seminaries maintained by Lutherans in 
Canada and the United States. The only 
danger was that church people might fail 
to give these schools sufficient financial 
support. 

State universities had run far ahead of 
church colleges since 1900 in amount 
spent for new buildings, maintenance, 
teachers’ salaries. United Lutherans, dis- 
turbed by the problem of keeping their 
schools as well-equipped as the tax-sup- 
ported institutions, were working hard 
this fall to plan the 1950 appeal for $6 
‘million. A campaign called “the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year appeal” will 
be conducted next April. 

ULC pastors and laymen from five 
synods met at Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 20- 
21, in the first of a series of regional meet- 
ings to lay foundations for the CHEY ap- 
peal. Other meetings were scheduled in 
Philadelphia (Noy. 8-9), Chicago (Nov. 


W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
Directs Appeal in Canada 
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15-16), Omaha (Nov. 17-18), Charlotte, 
N.C. (Nov. 22-23). ; 

Two regional meetings were held last 
month in Canada. They were arranged 
by the Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, who is 
CHEY regional director in Canada. Four 
meetings were held in western United 
States and one in Texas. 


European scene 

fA week of prayer for prisoners of 
war who have not yet been returned to 
Germany from eastern Europe was sched- 
uled by Protestants of Germany in mid- 
October. Church bells would ring and 
traffic would be suspended momentarily 
as a public reminder of those who have 
not come home. The general protest 
was to take place on Oct. 14. 

{| Young pastors from the western zones 
of Germany should be transferred tem- 
porarily to minister in the Russian zone, 
proposed Bishop von Scheven of the Lu- 
theran Church of Pomerania. Nine hun- 
dred Protestant churches in the Russian 
zone are without pastors. Through work- 
ing under the difficult conditions of the 
Russian zone, pastors would be obliged 
to make a serious restudy of their meth- 
ods of church work. 


Lutheran unity in Australia 

The chances were good this month that 
Lutherans of Australia could form a 
united church long before such a thing 
is achieved in America. 

In the Queensland district a meeting is 
scheduled this month for pastors of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 
(associated with the Missouri Synod, 
U.S.A.) and the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Australia. Successful 
meetings had already been held in the 
New South Wales and South Australia 
districts. 

These were the first meetings held to- 
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gethers by the two groups in 60 years. 
Statements regarding theological differ- 
ences are being studied. 

A heavy tide of immigration from 
Europe is affecting the Lutheran situation 
in Australia. More than 160,000 arrived 
in the last two years, and 170,000 more 
are expected by June 30, 1950. 


American scene 

§ Among churches of the National Lu- 
theran Council the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is usually classified as the most 
conservative. Last month 25 families in 
Minneapolis had left the ELC to establish 
a truly conservative congregation. They 
said they were protesting “against the 
growing liberal tendencies and irregular- 
ities in doctrine and practice prevalent in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” Their 
new congregation is affiliated with the 
Norwegian Synod, a church of the Syn- 
odical Conference. 

§ Mrs. Burnita S. Matthews, District 
of Columbia attorney, was appointed last 
month to a district court judgeship. She 
is a Methodist. 

But her close friend, Mrs. Ann Good- 
bee, a Roman Catholic, had been praying 
to St. Anthony that Mrs. Matthews would 
get the appointment. In gratitude to St. 
Anthony Mrs. Matthews went to St. Pat- 
rick’s Church in Washington when she 
learned of her appointment. She lit a 
candie at the altar, stepped backward, and 
fell three steps to the main floor of the 
church. Result: a broken arm. 


Seventy-fifth birthday for Moller 

Moller Organ Works, which has manu- 
factured pipe organs for churches in al- 
most every city in the nation, was finishing 
up its 75th year of business this fall. 

The factory has built 8,000 organs since 
it was established in Philadelphia by 
Mathias P. Moller, a Danish emigrant. 
The industry moved to Hagerstown in 
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L880, and has grown to be the largest 
organ factory in the world. 

Moller Organ Works will produce this 
year about 175 organs, almost as many 
as the rest of the pipe organ factories in 
the nation combined. Annual gross out- 
put runs to around $1,500,000 at the 
present time, and 600 men are employed. © 

Most of the church organs are custom 
built to meet the needs of the individual - 
congregations. In addition, some of the ~ 
nation’s largest auditoriums and the chap-~ 
els at the United States Military and Na-— 
yal Academies use Moller pipe organs. 
Hundreds have been shipped abroad. 

Mr. M. P. Moller, present executive 
of the firm, is among the most active ULC 
laymen. He is a committee chairman of 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Brevities j 

Retired clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church will get a $1,500 minimum an- 
nual pension. Widows are to receive 
$750. To finance the increase from the 
present average pension of $925, each 
parish will pay an annual premium 
amounting to 15 per cent of the salary 
paid. After 1957 clergymen will be re~ 
quired to retire at age 72. 

Clergymen who can’t make weekly 
trips to attend classes in graduate schoo! 
can take courses by mail, announced the 
Philadelphia Divinity School of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church. Seven course* 
are being offered. Those enrolled can ge* 
books from the seminary library and sene 


A Denver, Colorado, newspaper, th* 
Rocky Mountain News, said it way 
“startled” last month when results of : 
census were reported. The» 
showed that three out of four Denve 
citizens belong to some church. The New 
said it will assign a reporter and photog 
rapher to cover church services. 
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World News Notes 


Revolution and the price of copper 

CHILE, WHICH has shared with Uruguay 
the reputation of being democracy’s hope 
in Latin America, is in danger of losing 
that distinction. The cause is economic, 
and is due almost exclusively to Chile’s 
dependence on foreign markets for her 
copper, which dropped sharply in recent 
months from 23.5 cents a pound to 17.5. 

President Gonzales, in endeavoring to 
keep his political balance, shifted more 
and more to the right, a fact that Com- 
munist elements quickly used to stir un- 
rest. The usual “trivial” incident precip- 
itated the crisis. A 20-centavo increase 
in bus fares, which disagreeably affected 
the workers, led to a strike that promptly 
developed violence and spread widely. 

In the Lota coal mines it took the form 
| of a sitdown strike in the mine galleries. 
In the nitrate fields it generated dangerous 
revolt. The use of troops and warships 
quelled the uprisings, but unfortunately it 
furnished a talking-point for both Com- 
| munists and militarists. 

In the meantime the current govern- 
ment is hoping to reduce the impending 
danger by emergency exchange regula- 
tions, subsidies for marginal copper pro- 
ducers, the introduction of steel produc- 
tion, the development of oil fields, the 
expansion of irrigated lands—in other 
| words, a diversified economy. These, 
however, call for a present rigid “auster- 
ity” program—and there’s the rub! 


Competition with Japan 

BRITISH MERCHANTS are blaming the 
U.S. for the decline of their export mar- 
kets. The cause, as they see it, is Amer- 
ican help in reviving Japanese industry to 
reduce the military occupation costs. The 
} Chairman of the British Cotton Board ex- 
pressed the general feeling recently by 
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declaring: “Japan cannot again be al- 
lowed to flood the world with cheap goods 
produced at the low cost of rice-standard 
wages.” 

The situation is viewed as critical by all 
British industry. British West Africa is 
stepping up its purchases of Nipponese 
cotton cloth, which is certainly not help- 
ful to Britain. 

British engineering industries also feel 
the squeeze. Recently the Japanese 
nabbed contracts for 40 steam locomo- 
tives for Siam by quoting prices 25 per 
cent lower than British bids, and the same 
thing is happening in shipbuilding indus- 
try. In both cases the blame is laid at 
General MacArthur’s door. He is said to 
have used pressure to bring about the 
lower Japanese bids. 


Equal rights for Jewish women 

PIONEER WOMEN, the Zionist women’s 
labor organization of America, is out to 
see that women in Israel shall have equal 
rights with the men. Though already 
there are 12 women in the Israeli ja- 
ments which indicates women have voting 
rights there, they suffer humiliating re- 
strictions, chiefly imposed by the _opera- 
tion of the old orthodox Talmudic laws. 

Israeli women are not given equal rights 
under the divorce laws, medical care, and 
old age pensions. There is likewise no 
adequate provisions of protection for 
housewives. When a congregation is to 
be established, a synagogue erected, or a 
prayer-meeting called—for which the 
Talmudic law requires the presence of 10 
persons—women cannot be counted. 

In this struggle for feminine equality, 
Pioneer Women have the eager help of an 
Israeli organization, the Moatzat Hapoa- 
lot, the largest women’s group in Israel, 
dedicated to equal opportunity for 
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women. The Pioneer Women, originally 
organized 25 years ago, has remained 
true to its purpose to establish and main- 
tain children’s homes, training centers 
and kindergartens in Israel. ; 


A Communist lama 

CHINESE NATIONALISTS have added an- 
other worry to their many others. Their 
Mongolian-Tibetan Commission has been 
compelled to admit that it does not know 
what has become of the Panchan Lama, 
the spiritual head of Tibet. 

Differences with the Dalai Lama, ruler 
of Tibetan temporal affairs, led to the 
flight of the 12-year-old spiritual ruler, 
who sought safety in Chinese territory and 
his enthronement in Kumbum monastery 
in Tsinghai province of northwest China 
last Aug. 10. Within a month that region 
was captured by Communists. Reports 
indicate that the Panchan Lama fled, but 
was later captured. 

Fears of the Chinese Nationalists are 
not concerned with his possible death, but 
rather with a more serious possibility, the 
probable Communist plans to use the 
youthful Lama as a means to win Tibet. 


Insurance for the Swiss 

SWITZERLAND’s Health Insurance pro- 
gram may be an alternate to the British 
plan, or that being agitated in the U.S. 

(1) It is compulsory up to a certain 
point among limited incomes. The 
monthly premium is moderate, but the 
State pays only 85 per cent of the bills, 
thus making the patient or family a direct 
participant. This has the psychological 
effect of encouraging self-respect by par- 
ticipating, and caution in making too free 
use of government aid. 

(2) Those with higher incomes can 
switch to a “voluntary” branch of govern- 
ment-handled insurance, or drop it and 
join a private health-insurance company. 
(3) Physicians are not coerced into the 
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compulsory health plan, nor do they have 
to accept a given allotment of patients. 
As a consequence, understandably, there 
is hardly a Swiss physician whose name 
is not on the government’s list of co- : 
operating doctors. ; 


Finland defends itself 

For OVER a year, under the very sha- © 
dow of threatening Russians, the Fager- 
holm Government of Finland has grad-— 
ually eliminated Communists from key — 
positions they held in the government. 
This was not quietly accepted by the 
Communist group. They staged a series 
of political strikes. 

But this in turn has boomeranged. 
Within the trades unions themselves a™ 
vigorous and successful reaction has been 
ousting the Communists from the offices 
they had seized, and throwing out all the 
rank-and-file Communists. 


British bits 
A LONG, WARM summer ripened Brit- 
ain’s harvest of barley, corn and oats so 
quickly that her Food Ministry had to 
commandeer the air-field hangars built as 
bases for the “Battle of Britain” for im- 
mediate storage. . . . Dr. ELSPETH WAR- 
WICK recently told a conference that 
babies born to cave dwellers in the remote 
Stone Age were precisely the same as 
those born today. The difference comes 
afterward. Her comment was that evolu: 
tion was making very slow progress. Per. 
haps the babies are stubbornly conserva 
tive. . . . BRITAIN HAS received a warn 
ing from her fortress-island of Malti 
that unless she hands over a proportionati- 
share of her ECA\‘ aid to lighten the bur~ 
dens of the island’s distressed inhabitants 
the island’s government will turn directly 
to the U.S. for aid, and even offer its ter 
ritory for use as an American base ov 

military operations. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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SENATE LEADERS were unable to make 
good their intention to push through a 
DP bill before the end of this session of 
Congress. After a three-day filibuster, 
the weary senators, eager to finish their 
business and go home, voted to recommit 
the House-passed Celler Bill to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. They instructed 
the committee to report the bill back no 
later than Jan. 25, three weeks after the 
opening of the second session. 


5) McCarran's tactics 


THE CHIEF obstacle to the passage of 
DP legislation has been the opposition 
of Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
When called before the Democratic Policy 
Committee, he admitted that he did not 
intend to report out a DP bill at this 
session. 

Democratic leaders, in an effort to keep 
their platform promises, decided to resort 
to an extreme measure. They joined with 
Republican leaders in a petition to dis- 
charge the Judiciary Committee from 
further consideration of DP legislation. 
This would have the effect of bringing 
the Celler Bill direct to the Senate floor. 

As the time approached for this peti- 
tion to be acted on, Senator McCarran 
left for Europe, ostensibly for a study 
of the DP problem. From there he sent 
a long cable to the Senate urging them 
not to pass a DP bill at this session. He 
charged fraud, misrepresentation, and 
maladministration of the present law. 

He said he had conferred with officials 
of the DP Commission, the U.S. Consular 
Service, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the IRO, the Lutheran World 
Federation, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and other groups, and that 
“all of the officials agreed” that resettle- 
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ment under the present act will take care 
of all those displaced by the war, except 
for an unassimilable “hard core.” 

Cables flashed from Europe protesting 
McCarran’s statements. Dr. Paul M. 
Lindberg, senior representative of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Germany, 
wired Senate leaders expressing satisfac- 
tion with the administration of the present 
law but reiterating the need for further 
legislation. The National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference contacted senators to 
deny concurrence with McCarran’s view- 
point. Officials of the State Department 
and the Immigration Service wrote strong 
letters taking issue with McCarran’s state- 
ments. 


Filibuster 

ON THE EVE of the floor fight over the 
petition, the Committee met in McCar- 
ran’s absence and voted to report out the 
Celler Bill, without approval or disap- 
proval. The next day, Senator Harry 
Cain of Washington launched a filibuster 
which threatened to postpone adjourn- 
ment indefinitely. 

Finally the Senate gave in and sent the 
bill back to the committee. The inde- 
cision of the Senate was reflected in the 
36-30 vote, with 30 not voting. The de- 
feat was softened somewhat by the pro- 
vision that the committee must report the 
bill back to the Senate early next year. 

Discussion and possible amendment of 
the bill when it returns to the Senate may 
stretch the three months’ delay to’ five or © 
six months. Meanwhile, the DP Com- 
mission and the voluntary agencies will 
have the difficult job of keeping up the 
morale of their staff and of:the displaced 
persons whose fate depends on the ‘deci- 
sion of the Senate. 

/ —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


THE LATEST issue of The Canada Year 
Book is a volume of 1,267 pages on every- 
thing from “aborigines” to “zinc.” Here 
are a few excerpts: 

Population: In the 1941 census Can- 
ada’s population stood at 11,507,000. In 
1948 it was estimated at nearly 13 mil- 
lion. . . . The birth rate, which had 
reached a low of 20 per thousand in 1937, 
rose to 26.9 in 1946. In the U.S. it was 
23.3; in England, 19.1... . Expectant 
parents had only one chance in 85 of 
getting twins or more. . . . The aver- 
age age of Canadians is slightly over 30 
years, which makes Canada a “com- 
paratively young” country. There are 
more men than women, but the Census 
Bureau predicts: “Eventually, there will 
be, no doubt, an excess of females in the 
total population as there now is in most 
European countries.” 

Industry: Pulp and paper led all other 
industries in 1946, with a gross value of 
over a half-billion dollars. Slaughtering 
and meat packing came second, followed 
by non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 
fining. . . . Workers’ earnings jumped 
during the war and continued to rise, 
reaching an average of 80 cents an hour 


in 1947. . . . Ontario was the best place 
to work on a salary, British Columbia 
for wages. ... Trade unions were setting 


their sights for a million members. The 
two largest, Trades and Labour Congress 
and Canadian Congress of Labour, had 
nearly 700,000 between them. Third was 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour with 70,000. 

Agriculture: Sale ‘of farm products 
passed the $2 billion mark in 1947. Wheat 
brought $347 million, dairy products 
$324 million. . . . Canadian hens laid 
41% billion eggs worth 3 cents each— 
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FROM THE YEAR BOOK 


enough for one for every person for every 
day of the year. . . . Tobacco passed po- 
tatoes in total value. Canadian cigarettes 
are now 99.5 per cent home-grown to- 
bacco, as compared with 30 per cent in 
1927... . Since 1929 the Canadian Farm 
Board aided farmers with nearly $60 mil- 
lion in first and second mortgages. 


Crime: Crime has been on the increase. 
Adult convictions numbered 706,611 in 
1946, a 42 per cent increase over 1945. 

. . Death sentences were 32, life im- 
prisonments, 8... . One surprising drop 
was in the number of convictions for 
gambling offenses, especially in Quebec 
(The compiler adds this note: “Convic- 
tions are influenced by the customs of the 
people and show a tendency to fluctuate 
as municipal regulations are strictly en- 
forced or allowed to lapse.”). . . Drunk- 
enness increased 37 per cent over 1945. 
. . . Juvenile delinquency has been de- 
clining but was still above prewar levels. 
. . . Number of Lutherans in Canada’s 
seven penitentiaries fell from 81 in 1941 
to 54 in 1947. Roman Catholics rose 
from 1,841 to 1,884. (Lutherans, with 
3.5 per cent of total population, had 1.5 
of prisoners.) 

Miscellaneous: The net national debt 
has been slightly reduced since the war 
but is still over $12 billion—a thousand 
dollars for every man, women, and child. 
. .. Canadian National Railways operates 
21,556 miles of single track. It made 
money during the war, but lost nearly 
$9 million in 1946. . . . About 70 per 
cent of all marriages in 1946 were be- 
tween persons of the same religious de- 
nomination. Lutheran rate was a low 
40 per cent. 
high with 90 and 95 per cent. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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Catholics and Jews were | 


What Happens when Communists Come? 


By HAROLD WHETSTONE 


A Chinese Christian was kept in jail 110 days by the conquering Com- 
munists. His story throws light on what is likely to happen to many 


WHAT IS THE ATTITUDE of the Chinese 
Communists toward Christians? A 
- Chinese evangelist of our ULC Mission 

in China gave me the answer one night 
as we walked together. 

The answer was the result of his per- 
sonal experience in a Communist prison. 
Now that the wave of Communism has 
swept over most of China, his experience 
can help us to understand the trials which 
our fellow-Christians in China face today. 

The end of the Japanese war did not 
mean peace for the war-weary Chinese. 
Immediately they were caught in an even 
more devastating civil war, as National- 
ists and Communists raced to fill the po- 
litical vacuum created by the Japanese 
surrender. Communists won the race in 
northern Shantung, and many of the 
places where our church had mission 
work were taken over by them. 

Communist officials assured our evan- 
gelist, named Chin, that there would be 
religious freedom. The chapel building, 
however, was seized as living quarters for 
the Communist troops. Christians were 
forced to hold their meetings in the home 
of the evangelist. For three months they 

‘were able to continue their worship in 
this way. 

Gradually, though, the atmosphere be- 
came more tense. Chin noticed increas- 
ing coolness on the part of people who 
had been friendly to him. Some, because 
of fear, would no longer speak to him 


The Rev. Mr. Whetstone, a missionary to China, 
recently returned to America after Communists 
engulfed the field where he was working. 
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when they met on the street. Anti-re- 
ligious propaganda became intensified. 
Finally he stopped visiting among the peo- 
ple because he was afraid of endangering 
their safety. At the end of six and a half 
months the mask of toleration was 
dropped. He was forbidden to preach or 
hold services. 


CHIN DID NOT WISH to leave the village. 
But a feeling of being made useless in his 
work, plus the urging of his family who 
feared for his life, led him to seek op- 
portunity for preaching in other places. 
He walked 30 miles to another village 
along the coast where he hoped to board 
a vessel for Tsingtao, our main station. 

But there he was met by Communist 
troops who refused him permission to 
leave when he could show no official 
exit permit from his village authorities. 
Feeling like Jonah, he said, he returned 
to his home determined to serve God 
there in whatever way he could. 

For this unauthorized trip he was put 
in prison. Conditions in the prison were 
so bad he felt sure he would die. Prison- 
ers who had contagious diseases were 
mixed indiscriminately with the others. 
The prison room was dark and damp, 
and had only a ground floor, and was 
filled with crawling vermin. After 20 
days there he was summoned and told 
that he was to be tried by the people for 
his crimes. 


THE TRIAL WAS HELD at night in the 
church courtyard which was filled by the 
villagers when he arrived. On entering 
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he met a young man who said to him, 
“I am going to accuse you of beating me 
unjustly when I was your student.” Chin 
replied in surprise, “But I never had you 
as my student.” The young man nodded 
in agreement and said, “There is nothing 
I can do.” 

Then Chin knew that in the 20 days he 
had been in prison the Communists had 
been busy arranging this mock-trial. For 
three hours he was forced to kneel and 
listen to the false accusations made 
against him. Some whom he had counted 
as friends accused him—through fear—of 
such things as collaborating with the 
Japanese, opposing the new People’s 
Democracy. At the end of -this farce he 
was led back to prison. Nothing was 
ever said to him about the result of this 
trial. 

God gave him strength to endure the 
long months that followed. Winter had 
now set in. The unheated cell was bit- 
terly cold. One night the 50 men in 
prison were taken out and forced to 
kneel for six hours. All were in a weak- 
ened condition and had few clothes to 
protect them from the winter winds. Two 
men out of the 50 died as a result. 

Everyday life in the cell was made 
much more difficult because prisoners 
could not move without permission from 
the guard. One night Chin had a night- 
mare and sat up involuntarily. For this 
he was beaten by the guard. 


CHIN REMEMBERS that Christmas very 
well—not because of lighted Christmas 
trees, turkey dinners, or gifts, but because 
of an answer to prayer. That day he felt 
more despondent than usual. He had not 
seen or heard from his family since en- 
tering prison. He prayed that God give to 
him a clear answer as to the condition 
of his family and as to whether he would 
ever leave the prison alive. 

The answer, he says, did come to him 
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clearly and gave him greater peace and 
happiness than any gift could bring. His 
family was safe and he would live. Like 
Paul, he found an opportunity to preach 
while in prison and men heard him gladly. 
Twice he was even summoned and asked 
to speak to the Communist officials about 
Christianity. No comment was made 
when he had finished and was led back 
to his cell. Several times he was ques- 
tioned about what he would do if he was | 
released. Officials urged him to forget — 
about being an evangelist and seek other — 
work. This temptation he was able to 
overcome. 

On the 110th day he was released. He 
was given a little money, some clothes, 
and told that he could go. Prison author- 
ities told him he had been imprisoned to 
protect him from his enemies. He was 
asked what his reaction to his prison ex- 
perience was. They were surprised that 
he was not bitter, but rather said he was 
glad for it. “Why?” they asked. “Because 
of the opportunity I have had to witness - 
to others while here, and because the 
comfort God has given me while here 
has made me a stronger Christian.” 


FROM THIS MAN’S experience two things 
are evident. One: the Communists at first 
promise freedom to win the people but 
then begin to try to break the spirit of 
the church. Seizure of property, anti- 
religious / propaganda, threats against 
Christians, mock-trials of leaders, and 
other procedures are all aimed to sub- 
jugate the church. Two: it shows the 
kind of faith that is victorious. Chin 
feels confident the church will be able to | 
meet this challenge to its life. New meth- | 
ods of worship and service will have to 
be devised. Homes may take the place | 
of churches. Evangelists will have to be- | 
come manual laborers to support them- | 
selves. But a faith that is willing to suffer 
with Jesus is able to overcome the world. 
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Lutherans Are Leaving Italy 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Refugees are finding places where they can begin 
new lives, but resettlement is a painfully slow process 


ROME IS GETTING READY for the Anno 
Santo, the Holy Year. New buildings are 
being rushed to completion in the Vatican 
City on the Tiber. They will house thou- 
sands of pilgrims who expect to enter St. 
Peter’s by a special door which is opened 
only every 25 years to receive those who 
hope for plenary indulgence for their sins. 

Other attractions are being prepared. 
It is rumored that the bones of St. Peter 
himself have been definitely located. 
There is also the possibility that a new 
doctrine will be defined, namely that the 
assumption of the Virgin Mary into 
Heaven is an “article of faith” for all true 
Catholics. 

It was disheartening to a Protestant to 
be in Rome on Sept. 20 and to see all 
these preparations. Until a couple of 
years ago Sept. 20 was a national holiday 
which marked the political liberation of 
Rome from the Pope. But one of the first 
acts of the post-Mussolini parliament af- 
ter the war was to gratify the Roman 
church by eliminating public recognition 
of this anniversary which stood as a sym- 
bol of freedom from religious tyranny. 

Nowhere is the political power of the 
church stronger than in Italy. Every 
pagan obelisk has been capped by a cross. 
The whole country is steeped in Cathol- 
icism. Today the Christian religion is be- 
ing used to counteract Communism—and 
effectively, too. But it remains to be seen 
whether the Christian faith—or merely 
the Roman church—will win a victory. 


Dr. Herman is chief of the resettlement service 
of the Lutheran World Federation. 
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I ASKED SEVERAL PEOPLE whether the 
solemn papal excommunication of Com- 
munists had made any noticeable differ- 
ence in Italy. The answer was, “No!” 
One man added, “The priests don’t know 
who the Communist Party members are 
and they are careful not to find out. Bap- 
tisms and marriages are conducted as 
usual for all who ask.” Another said, 


“Italian Catholic-Communists turn to the 
church for religion and to the party for 
social improvement.” 


Bees SERRE SONG SS i EES 


RESETTLEMENT CENTER 
IRO buildings at Bagnoli 


The usual distressing evidences of pov- 
erty, unemployment, disease and ignor- 
ance lurk behind the facade of religious 
pageantry and the revival of a half-pagan 
aristocracy characterized by great af- 
fluence and elegance. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given recently in American 
periodicals to the revival of an elegant 
social lfe in Rome, led by the titled 
aristocracy with money to burn. 

Even the casual visitor who stays in a 
lowly boarding house catches occasional 
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evidences of this sleek life in fabulous 
palaces. It makes the misery more notice- 
able. Italy is busy producing children and 
begging the rest of the world—especially 
South America—to take the surplus pop- 
ulation. 

For these and other reasons the plight 
of refugees in Italy is especially tragic. 
They are stranded—to a great extent—in 
prison camps. Several months ago I told 
readers of THE LUTHERAN about the 
women’s camp at Farfa Sabina. Ever 
since last December Mrs. Lamponi— 
president of the Ladies’ Aid in the Lu- 
theran Church at Rome—has been visit- 
ing this camp and ardently attending to 
the needs of the Protestant women there. 
Last spring she almost lost her permit, 
apparently because Catholics thought the 
Protestants were getting too much atten- 
tion. 


ToDAY ONLY two Protestant children- 


remain in the camp and many of the 
women have been released or resettled— 
thanks partly to the Rome Office of the 
Lutheran World Federation. Recently we 


engaged a full-time Swiss Lutheran pastor 
to augment the infrequent chaplaincy 
service which the overloaded pastors of 
the small Lutheran Synod in Italy had 
gladly undertaken. Early in September 
Pastor Sommer was able to baptize one 
man and confirm three others in the men’s 
camp at Le Fraschette! 

Even more important just now is the 
work among DPs. Thousands of Luther- 
ans coming out of German and Austrian 
camps are leaving Naples for Australia 
and the U.S. But even a few weeks in an 
TRO transit camp are not pleasant. There 
is too much corruption near the kitchen. 
In some places the food is inedible and 
babies, especially, have suffered terribly. 

Perhaps you heard of the scandal of the 
12 babies who died shortly after arriving 
in Australia in August. It was not a 
coincidence that the representatives of 
the World Council of Churches, Mr. and 
Mrs. Patterson, who are located in 
Naples, protested in 11 cases against per- 
mitting babies—weakened by bad food in 
the camps—to embark for a long trip. 
Their protest was unheeded. The next 


Protestant Cuurcu 
Protestant Kircue, 


PROTESTANT CHAPLAINS AMONG REFUGEES IN ITALY 


Pastor Pfenninger (Switzerland), Mr. Mores, Pastor Soos (Hungary), and Dr. Waltex 
Oppenheim, director of Rome office of Lutheran World Federation Service to Refugee 
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time perhaps their voice will be heard! 

Recently we had to protest against con- 
ditions prevailing in an IRO camp at 
Capua. The milk for children was pos- 
itively gray and the other food provoked 
dysentery. Mothers had no hot water for 
laundering clothes. When they hung their 
wash up to dry the lines were cut by 
guards who objected that the appearance 
of the camp was spoiled! When the 
women protested, they were threatened 
with prolonged detention. Needless to 
say, this threat was entirely effective. But 
the representatives of church organiza- 
tions do not permit themselves to be 
browbeaten. 


THAT IS NOT ALL that a Christian ref- 
ugee service can do. For example, we 
have identified about 700 Lutherans in 
IRO camps in Italy. Our job is to help 
move them, too, before IRO closes down 
next June. Only in August did the first 
batch of DPs move from Italy to the U.S. 
The first Lutherans are now being proc- 
essed—on the basis of the assurances 
given by Lutherans in America. Of 
course, our Rome office has been sending 
refugees to South America for more than 
a year. 

Recent currency reforms—following 
the devaluation of the British pound— 
will enable us to speed up the work and 


do more. Dollars are precious to us— 
every dollar that comes through Lutheran 
World Action. Today the dollar in Europe 
can buy more service to refugees than it 
could buy a few months ago. But this 
does not mean that a corresponding de- 
crease in giving should follow. 

In a Roman hotel IJ sat on the edge of a 
bathtub in front of a microphone taped 
to a straight-backed chair to make a wire- 
recording which some of you will be hear- 
ing in a few months. I said—as solemnly 
as I could—that behind the “molehill” of 
the displaced person problem was a 
“mountain” of refugees who have no 
IRO. Their presence is just beginning to 
be recognized by the U.S. Congress and 
the United Nations. By and large, IRO 
has done a good job but the total job is 
far from finished. 

In the center of ancient Rome, on the 
edge of the old Forum, is the Mamertine 
Prison where St. Paul was imprisoned. 
Outside the walls are the catacombs in 
which the early Christians found refuge. 
Today—thousands of men and women 
are still incarcerated or “concentrated” 
unjustly. It is still a Christian duty to 
release them and give them a new start. 
These are the “pilgrims” who should be 
leaving Rome in the Holy Year—not 
coming in. 


NOTHING TO OFFER? 
A Lutheran pastor called on a woman of his congregation who had 
recently moved into a new neighborhood. 
While he was there, a paper boy came to ask if she would like the 
paper delivered. She confided to the pastor that representatives of no 
less than 10 laundries to say nothing of dairies, bakeries, and so forth, 


had been to see her. 


The pastor casually inquired, “How many churches have sent rep- 


resentatives?” 
The answer was, “None.” 
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JENNIE L. OBERLY 


Old Dutch Liturgy is Used Again 


On 300th anniversary of Lutheranism in New York, the Holy Communion was 


celebrated according to the Order of the first congregation in New Netherland 


“TAKE AND EAT, this is the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who died for your sins: 
this strengthen you to eternal life.” 

“Take and drink, this is the Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, shed for your sins: 
this keep you to eternal life.” 

With these words, the kneeling com- 
municants of St. James’ Church, Ozone 
Park, New York City, received the conse- 
crated elements of the sacrament on Sun- 
day morning, Oct. 2. The words were 
from the old Dutch Order for the Lord’s 
Supper, used at the first Lutheran com- 
munion service in New York centuries 
ago. 

The service at St. James’ Church fol- 
lowed upon the notable celebration this 
year by the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York of the 300th anniversary of 
the beginning of the Lutheran Church 
on the territory of the synod. That cele- 
bration honored a band of heroic men 
and women who, despite bitter persecu- 
tion and heartbreaking disappointments, 
established the Lutheran Church in the 
Colony of New Netherland, now New 
York State. 


St. JAMEs’ CHURCH had more than the 
usual reason for a special celebration of 
its own, Its pastor had been delegated 
to write the story of the beginnings, three 
centuries ago, a story which was .pub- 
lished by the Synod of New York. The 
book went into the homes of all-the mem- 
bers of St. James’, to give them oppor- 
tunity to read the story in its entirety, 
and so be the better prepared for the 
series of four services devoted. to the 
celebration. 

The messages at the services sought to 


make clear that the experiences and suf- 
ferings of our brethren of 300 years ago 
were like those of the early disciples, and 
that their conquering spirit was a com- | 
pelling force to urge the members of 
St. James’ to greater achievement in their 
own congregational life. 

* The Holy Communion was a climax in 
the celebration. The ancient Dutch Lu- 
theran Orders were used for the public 
confession and for the Lord’s Supper, 
and the pastor wore vestments similar to 
those of the old Dutch Lutheran min- 
isters of three centuries ago. 

The present and the past were closely 
bound together in the communion service. 
Hymns were by notable men of our 
church. One was by Luther; another by 
Justus Falckner, distinguished New York 
Lutheran pastor of the early eighteenth 
century. The service began with the Or- 
der of the present day—the Introit, Col- 
lect, Epistle and Gospel for the day, from 
the Common Service Book. The Introit 
and Gradual were sung by the choir. 

The sermon, called in the old Dutch 
Order “The Sermon of Repentance,” was 
on a text from the Epistle—“That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts.” It carried the 
congregation back to that dwelling in| 
New York where 45 men and women of | 
the Lutheran faith, bound together by 
the Christ dwelling in their hearts, as: 
sembled for their first Lutheran com 
munion service. The beauty of stained- 
glass windows, hand-carved altar, anc 
silver communion vessels, with which St 
James’ Church is blessed, gave way in the) 
mind to that early congregation with only, 
the barest of surroundings, only the com 
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Dr. Harry J. KREDER 
Wearing the 17th century vestments 


monest of sacramental vessels, and only 
one service book—which belonged to the 
pastor. 


IN THIS MooD, the congregation arose 
for the impressive “Order for the Abso- 
lution” used by that little congregation of 
long ago, beginning: “Dear friends, we 
have seen that the Sermon of Repentance 
demands of.us a sincere confession of our 
sins, and that the divine Word of grace 
promises us the forgiveness of the same. 
. . . And that your repentance may be 
manifest, you will first clearly and truly 
before the holy face of God and of this 
Christian congregation, answer me the 
following questions.” (The three ques- 
tions are here condensed) : 

First, do you acknowledge and confess 
with contrite hearts that you are poor and 
lost sinners; are you heartily sorry for 
these your sins, and do you implore God 
to forgive you of the same? Second, do 
you firmly believe that God, through the 
precious merits of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
forgives you all your sins? Third, do you 
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intend to better your sinful life by God’s 
grace, and remain steadfast in the eternal 
Word of God and our true Christian 
religion until death?” 

Answering each question in the affirma- 
tive, the members united in a common 
confession, and received the absolution. 


AFTER THE COMMUNION hymn came 
the stately “Order for the Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper.” It opened with an 
exhortation, some of whose exalted state- 
ments have a familiar ring: “The Son of 
God himself is here among you, and gives 
you to eat and to drink His true body and 
blood.” “This Holy Sacrament has been 
instituted and given -to us poor sinners 
for the special comfort of our weak and 
sorrowing consciences and for the 
strengthening of our hearts.” “This Holy 
Sacrament should exhort us to brotherly 
love, so that, even as Christ has loved us, 
we also should love one another.” 
“Finally, let us walk in the footsteps of 
Christ our Lord, take up our cross gladly 
and patiently and follow Him.” 

The Lord’s Prayer was part of the 
prayer of the congregation, after which 
came the solemn Words of Institution. 
Then followed the gracious invitation: 
“They who heartily believe these words 
and who have prepared themselves wor- 
thily for this Holy Supper, shall now come 
forward with heartfelt devotion.” The 
communicants received the sacrament 


with the words “Take and eat...” “Take 
and drink . . .” given at the. beginning 
_ of this story. 


The service ended with the Thanksgiv- 
ing, that the “food and drink so richly 
given us in this Supper may reach out to 
strengthen our faith,” and the benedic- 
tion, “The Lord bless thee and keep thee.” 

One can readily understand that there 
was little talking as the congregation left 
the church at the close of the service. 
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Everyone will Get this Picture 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


A new Christ portrait will be taken to all ULC homes. 


The picture 


reminds us that our loyalty to the church is based on love of our Saviour 


Mr. AND Mrs. NORMAN FENSKE went 
out to talk with others about Christian 
stewardship last fall during the every 
member visit at. St. Paul’s Church, 
Oswego, N. Y. Finally they returned to 
the parsonage and talked with their pas- 
tor, the Rev. George E. Heck. 

“We're discouraged,” they said. “Peo- 
ple seem to be indifferent. They don’t 
pledge or give very much to the church.” 

Then Mr. Fenske made a suggestion: 

“It would be helpful,” he said, “for 
visitors to carry a picture of Christ into 
each home. We could place it on. the 
table so all of us could see it, to remem- 
ber, as we talk, that all we do and give 
is for him.” 

Pastor Heck sent that suggestion on to 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship. It brought immediate action. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fenske will have such a 
picture now. "They will go into a home 
this fall and stand a heavy cardboard 
folder on the table. In its center panel 
will be a full-color reproduction of “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” a portrait of Christ by the 
Hungarian artist, Louis Jambor. 


THIS NEW PICTURE was chosen above 
other portraits for the strength and power 


in the face of Christ. “Every time I look ° 


at that picture,” said one layman, “‘it lifts 
me up and inspires me to do something 
about my religion.” 

In the panels to the sides of the picture 
is a statement on Christian stewardship, 
a personal testimony of a layman of our 
church who has experienced the “divine 
encounter” with his Lord. 
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“It is Christ who matters in steward- 
ship,” he says. “It is living my faith in 
everything I do. It is serving him with 
my whole life.” 

Then he writes: 

“IT stand before Christ. His eyes search 
me out. Finally my very soul must cry 
out ‘My Lord and my God.’ Then come 
His answering words: 

“‘T am the vine. Ye are the branches. 
Herein is my Father glorified, that you 
bear much fruit. So shall you be my 
disciples.’ ” : 


THe LUTHERAN LAYMEN’s Movement 
has produced 650,000 of these folders and 
offers them to ULC congregations, with- 
out charge, one for each family. It is 
hoped that each family will keep this 
folder as a year-round reminder of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

This “Jesus of Nazareth” folder makes 
the first general use of the Jambor paint- 
ing and the statement on Christian stew- 
ardship. The picture was made available 
to the Laymen’s Movement by the Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis. 

Response from other Lutheran church 
bodies was immediate when their stew- 
ardship departments saw press proofs 
As a result of requests, the productior 
of this folder was made a joint project 
Participating groups are the Americar» 
Lutheran Church, Augustana Lutherars 
Church, and the Evangelical Lutherars 
Church. At least two other denomina~ 
tions are considering the use of this folder 
for their stewardship programs next year 

TuHIs MAJOR YTEM is only one of «& 
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COPYRIGHT AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


JAMBOR PORTRAIT 
“It is Christ who matters” 


-| dozen stewardship helps offered to ULCA 
congregations for the every member visits 
this fall. These materialsk—and steward- 


| Ship films such as “Like a Mighty Army” 
—are produced and distributed by the . 


s| Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
-| ardship and the ULCA stewardship office. 

Each pastor received a kit of samples 
of all these items during the first week 
-| of September. Hejalso received an order 
card, and a list of suggestions on how 
to use these helps to best advantage in the 
-| every member visit. 

Here are some of the things supplied: 

A manual, “Doing God’s Work,” for 
pastors and lay leaders. It suggests ways 
in setting up an effective every member 
visit in the homes of all members of the 
congregation. Then the “Work of the 
Church” series of leafiets. On each side 
of these three leafiets there is pictured a 


«| Phase of the work of the church. They 


can be sent out one a week, or they can 
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be collated with similar pages, printed 
by congregation or synod, to form a little 
picture booklet on the total work! It car- 
ries, with illustrations the detailed budget 
of the ULCA for 1950. 

Year after year congregations have re- 
quested the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment to prepare a statement on Christian 
giving. “How about bazaars, sales, card 
parties, and commercialized suppers?” 
they ask. A tract entitled “Unscriptural 
Giving” is the answer to this request. It 
was written by Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
former executive of the ULCA steward- 
ship office. It strikes to the core of the 
problem. 

Then picture folders and tracts on 
Christian tithing. 

The newest item here is an illustrated 
folder, “They Gave Themselves First,” 
based upon the Macedonians (II Cor. 8) 
who, in spite of their own poverty, in- 
sisted upon giving for the relief of others. 
It is an invitation to join the spiritual 
movement of tithers in the ULC known 
as the “Macedonian Fellowship.” 

Other tithing items are the picture 
folder, “Last or First,’ and the tracts, 
“Two Kinds” and “Man, What an Offer.” 


EMPHASIS ON GIVING “as much for 
benevolences as for local work” is found 
in the illustrated folder, “What Would 
You Think?” The tract “Gratitude Com- 
pels” discusses the basis of Christian 
stewardship and “They Begin with God” 
tells of the relationship of stewardship 
and evangelism. 

To promote attendance at the showing 
of the new stewardship film, “Like a 
Mighty Army,” in each congregation this 
fall, the Laymen’s Movement offers color- 
ful circulars. This motion picture pro- 
vides a special attraction to bring lapsed 
members and others into the congregation 
for an evening. Many pastors use these 
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films for both stewardship and evangel- 
istic purposes. They use these circulars 
to invite everyone in town into the church. 

Each congregation, too, is offered a 
wide selection of pledge cards—five. dif- 
ferent ones, each with a different feature. 
Almost all, now, provide a line for a sub- 
scription to THE LUTHERAN. 


These are the helps your congregation 
can secure in quantity without charge, to 
help members rise to higher Christian 
stewardship. They are, at best, only helps. 
They will not do the job alone. It will 
take good organization, hard work, and 
the testimony of committed visitors to win 
others. 


THIS HAPPENS ALL THE TIME 
By STAFFORD L. SWING 


People are lost from the church because they think they ought to belong “back home" 


THIS IS THE CASE of the Smith family, 
loyal Lutherans. Mr. Smith grew up in a 
rural community. His mother, father, 
sisters and brothers were members of the 
Lutheran church in that community. 
When he married, it was natural that his 
wife became a member of that church. 
His three children were baptized in it. 

When the youngest child was three, Mr. 
Smith went to work in a mill in a village 
20 miles from his home. For a while he 
commuted. But traveling 40 miles a day 
soon became inconvenient. A house be- 
came available in the village and the 
family moved. It was more convenient 
living nearer one’s work. 

They had not been in the community 
long when the pastor of the local Lu- 
theran congregation visited them and in- 
vited them to attend the church in the 
community. “We go back to our home 
church every Sunday,” was the reply. 
And so they did, for a while. 


ONE SuNDAY, when snow blanketed the 
ground, the 20 miles to church seemed 
too much, so the family remained com- 
fortably in bed. Later they missed an- 
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other Sunday. Finally, they began to at- 
tend very irregularly.. Today, they go to 
church at: Easter, Christmas, and when 
there is a homecoming or anniversary. 

When a religious census is made, they 
report that they are members of a church 
and so they are. They are on the church 
roll. 

But what of the children? None has 
received catechetical instruction. All have 
dropped out of Sunday school. It is toc 
inconvenient for them to return to the 
home church for Luther League and othe» 
organizational activities. 

When John, the elder, married Mary 
he became a member of Mary’s church— 
not Lutheran. He had been confirmed ir 
the home church without much instruc 
tion, because he could not attend th. 
catechetical classes 20 miles away. It war 
not difficult for him to change over sinc | 
he had no convictions. | 

Mary, who is in high school, wa’ 
taken into a Baptist church during a re 
vival she attended with some of he 
friends. Frank is a member of a Methe) 
dist young people’s organization. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Smith are still members 
of the home church. They are “good” 
Lutherans. They attend at least three 
services a year, contribute $5 and com- 
mune once a year. 


THEN, THERE is the case of the Jones 
family. They wanted to transfer their 
membership to a local church. When 
they asked about it, they were reminded 


that they could not be buried in the home | 


church cemetery if they are not members 
ot the home church. So, they hold on to 
their membership, becoming “graveyard” 
Lutherans. 

As our church continues to emphasize 
evangelism, many pastors and members of 
congregations will be reminded that new 

Lutherans in the community need to be 
| asked into the church. Lapsed members 
are to be reclaimed. Not always is the 
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local congregation to blame when a Lu- 
theran family or the young people in the 
family become indifferent to the church 
or become lost to the church. The home 
church plays a large part. Lutherans are 
sometimes the hardest to convert, and 
many pastors and lay members are spend- 
ing much valuable time trying to evan- 
gelize “home church” Lutherans and 
“graveyard” Lutherans. This time could 
be well spent on non-Christians of the 
community. 

A person is a member of the church 
universal—Christ’s universal priesthood 
of believers. He is then a member of the 
Lutheran church. Last of all, he is a 
member of St. John’s or St. Timothy’s, or 
St. Andrew’s. In this case, the last may 
be first, but only to the detriment of the 
church as a whole, and to the individuals 
lost to the church universal. 


Gop MovEs IN A MysTERIous WAY 
HE was a church organist in a large city. At an organ recital, he met 
an attractive girl, Having much in common, they became friends im- 
mediately and arranged to meet the following day to attend a concert. 
At the appointed time the young man waited for the girl, but she did not 
come. He concluded that she was not interested in him. 
A few days later, the organist received a call to play for a service at 
a funeral home. To his amazement, he learned that the funeral was for 
the girl who had kept him waiting. She had been killed in a traffic acci- 
dent on her way to keep the appointment with him. 
Later he said that he could never have played that service had it not 
been for the words of the opening hymn: 
If thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
And hope in Him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength, what-e’er betide thee, 
And bear thee through the evil days; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 
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L. Davip MILLER 
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Health-maintaining powers of the body, plus rapidly advancing medical science, 
should be able to keep most people well. But we must still overcome the serious 
health hazard of our destructive emotions. They have decisive influence on our health 


Our Minds Make Us Sick 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


First in a series of articles on “Religion and Health™ 


“WHEN YOU SEE all the diseases it’s 
possible to have, you wonder how anyone 
is ever well.” Someone said that one day 
to Dr. Walter Cannon, Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical School’s former great phys- 
iologist. 

Dr. Cannon replied, “Oh, no. When 
you know about the tremendous resources 
for health that are active within the body, 
you wonder why anyone is ever sick.” 
For, as Dr. Cannon was fond of pointing 
out, the human body is constructed so as 
to go on functioning almost indefinitely 
without becoming ill. 

If this is true, and every doctor knows 
that it is true, then we ask, “Why do we 
become sick?” 


MEDICAL SCIENCE during the past 50 
years has made steady advances in con- 
quering the great disease killers. Already 
pneumonia, one of the major killers, has 
been brought largely under control. The 
drugs which will stamp out tuberculosis, 
the killer of young people, are believed 
to be even now in the laboratories in the 
experimental stages of development. 

It is expected that cancer, the most 
vicious of all diseases, will be brought 


Dr. Dicks, an associate professor at Duke Uni- 
versity Divinity School, is author of “Pastoral 
Work and Personal Counseling," “Thy Health 
Shall Spring Forth," and other books. He has 
been president of the Association of Protestant 
Hospital Chaplains. 
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largely under control within the next 10 
to 15 years. There still will remain heart 
disease, the number one killer. But heart 
disease frequently is brought on, and its 
course determined, by emotion—that 
strong and vital force which sweeps 
through the human body, either to 
strengthen it or to destroy it. 


WHY DO WE BECOME sick with any of 
the several hundred physical or mental 
diseases which we may have? Medical 
science does not answer this question, 
except in a very restricted sense. It does 
not explain why one person becomes sick 
and another, exposed to the same infec- 
tions, does not. 

Why does one develop arthritis, anc 
another stones in the gall bladder? Why 
does one person’s liver become diseasec 
and another's lung collapse? Why does 
one become depressed and take his life 
while another retreats into a dream anc 
imagines himself to be God—a state of il 
health from which he is incapable of re 
covering. 

Another person may not become se 
riously depressed, or withdraw into 
dream state, but is miserable and anxious 
afraid to be alone, cannot sleep at nigh 
because numerous thoughts race throug! 
his mind. Another drinks himself int 
insensibility and is unable to do his jo! 
or care for his family. 

All these people are sick. Some ar 
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physically ill and others mentally ill. But 
all are sick. Why a person develops the 
kind of illness he does we do not know. 
Medical science does not know, not upon 
a scientific, objective basis, at least. 

We do know that illness, both physical 
and mental, is a serious problem. Dr. 
Eric Berne, a psychiatric writer, in his 
book entitled The Mind in Action, has 
said that a third of the total population 
of the United States is sick in one way or 
another. This is in spite of the fact that 
man has made more progress in the con- 
quest of pain during the last hundred 
years than in all the rest of human his- 
tory. 

Approximately 20 years have been 
added to the length of life of each person 
in the United States since the turn of the 
century. The tremendous resources for 
health, which Dr. Cannon understood so 
well, function within each person, and 
should enable everyone to have health. 


WITHIN THE PAST 25 years there has 
been developed a type of investigation 
into the cause of illness which suggests 
the reason we become ill. It is that the 
emotional wear and tear of living makes 
us ill. 

What are emotions? They are our re- 
ponses to various situations which we face 
and to various desires which rise within 
us. According to my analysis there are 
only four negative emotions and their 
positive counterparts. 

One is PAIN: physical pain which is 
brought about from hunger, cold or heat, 
disease or injury. Once caught in pain 
our response to the condition may bring 
on other and often more severe illness. 

The second is FEAR: the difference be- 
tween fear and anxiety and apprehension 
and worry is only one of degree. Anger 
and hostility and resentment all stem from 
fear. We do not become angry at a per- 
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son until we fear him, or until he threat- 
ens us In some way. 

We may feel hostility or resentment 
toward a member of our own family, a 
neighbor, the boss, the labor union, or 
the government, because we are depend- 
ent upon these_persons or groups, and 
have little control over their actions. We 
may either express our feelings openly, 
with serious and often unpleasant conse- 
quences, or we may permit them to dam 
up inside us, brooding about them, stew- 
ing about them, losing sleep and weight 
until our bodies or our minds become 
sick. 

In a hospital where I was chaplain we 
had a woman who came periodically with 
a painful flare-up of her arthritis. The 
interesting thing was that she became ill 
whenever her mother-in-law came to visit 
her. She did not like her. mother-in-law. 
The severe flare-up of her disease is un- 
derstandable in the light of our recogni- 
tion that the disease-resisting resources 
of her body, which operated to hold the 
disease in check ordinarily, were con- 
sumed in the woman’s silent hatred and 
anger toward her mother-in-law. 


THE THIRD EMOTION may be called guilt 
feelings, or a sense of having failed. It 
is often said that this feeling and the emo- 
tion of fear are closely related, and I 
grant that is true. But I am also sure 
that one can observe little fear or anxiety 
in many people. yet they suffer from a 
sense of failure. In its extreme form this 
emotion is responsible for mental depres- 
sions which send many people to the 
psychiatrist and the mental hospital. 

A man was brought to our hospital for 
a so-called minor operation. Following 
the operation he did not do well and in 
a short time, despite all efforts to help 
him, he was dead. A few weeks later 
the business firm of which he was a mem- 
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ber was indicted because of the business 
practices it was using. 

This man did not die because of sur- 
gery. The operation was a success. His 
might be called a “moral” death. It is 
interesting to note that he was a member 
of the official board of his church. (Did 
anyone ever tell you that this business of 
religion is dangerous? A person can get 
hurt fooling with it.) 


FOLLOWING THE DEATH of a girl the 
doctor said to the girl’s mother, “I have 
to say to you quite frankly, we do not 
know what killed your daughter.” The 
mother replied rather easily, “You don’t 
need to tell me. I know why she died. 
She died of a broken heart. .The young 
man to whom she was engaged was killed 
in an automobile accident a few weeks 
ago. Since that time my daughter had 
no interest in anything.” 

The connection between this situation 
and the one cited above is that both these 
persons lost their sense of dignity and a 
belief in the worthwhileness of life. Thus 
I would say that both were suffering from 
a sense of isolation and from a sense of 
failure. 

In 12 years as a hospital chaplain I 
have known six persons who died without 
good reason from the standpoint of the 
physician. Yet, in light of the social sit- 
uation of each person’s life, there were 
excellent reasons why they should not 
want to recover. It does not happen often 
but it is entirely possible to die, literally 
to commit suicide, without lifting one’s 
hand against oneself. 


THE FOURTH EMOTION which may lead 
to illness, either directly or indirectly, is 
a feeling of loneliness, or sense of isola- 
tion. In some respects this emotion, when 
not relieved, is the most vicious of all, 
often leading to destructive behavior. This 
feeling underlies a great deal of excessive 
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drinking, or alcoholism, in which the in- 
dividual seeks to build up his sense of 
adequacy, his feeling of worth, of being 
a person who has the wit and intelligence 
to do that which he feels unable to do 
when sober. 

These four emotions, pain, fear, guilt, 
and loneliness, have emotional counter- 
parts. They are freedom from pain, cour- 
age and confidence, a feeling of dignity 
and worthfulness, and affection, love, a 
feeling of companionship. These emo- 
tions are constructive. They rebuild and 
maintain life. The others are destructive, 
tearing down, exhausting, burning up life- 
energy. The one group leads to health, 
the other to illness. 

They lead to illness because they block 
the forces that operate within us to main- 
tain health: forces that are persistent and 
reliable, which the doctor calls “nature,” 
and which he comes to trust and rely 
upon. The French physician, Pere, is re- 
ported to have said, “I dress the wound. 
God heals it.” 


Dr. FRANKLIN ExBauGu, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Medical School, main- 
tains that a third of all cases of illness in 
general hospitals are clearly organic in 
nature and onset. One-third are a com-: 
bination of emotional and organic. And| 
one-third are clearly emotional. Flanders: 
Dunbar, author of Mind and Body, has 
said, “It/is not a question of whether an 
illness is physical or emotional, but how 
much of each.” 

I am inclined to agree with Dunbar | 
Every illness has tremendously important | 
emotional factors, if not causative, ther 
vitally important in assisting, or delaying | 
the rate of recovery. An illness may Ar 
emotional in its onset, but once it is es 
tablished it must be treated as an organic; 
illness. If the patient is to recover, the 
illness must be treated as a physical illness 
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as well as an emotional one. All too 
often, however, we overlook the ‘im- 
portance of the role of the emotions both 
in the cause and the recovery of the ill- 
ness. 


IT CAN BE SAID that “tension,” emo- 
tional tension, is the major disease of this 
generation. We live at a more rapid pace 
and are exposed to more pressure than 
any generation before us. A recent sur- 
vey has estimated that each one of us is 
bombarded by 750,000 words per minute 
through the radio, the press, through 
newspapers, magazines, and books. 

We may sit at our radio and listen to 
reports from all over: the world. We 
travel at much higher speed than our 
grandfathers. There are increasingly 
complex problems to concern us. As we 


think about them, we are likely to worry 
about them, feel resentful about them. 
We literally shake ourselves to pieces in 
one way and another. 

The problem of health in our genera- 
tion is not one of controlling bacterial 
infections. Rats and lice, the chief car- 
riers of infections, have about had their 
day so far as influencing the course of 
history is concerned. The problem of 
health as we face it is one of mastering 
the emotional side of ourselves. 

That throws the problem of health into 
the field of religion, for religion directly 
and indirectly has a great deal to say at 
this point. 


In a second article next week Dr. Dicks will 
describe the effect of Christian faith in giving 
health. 


Life is unbearable unless it has meaning, and the chief way in which 
it can have meaning is for our little effort to contribute to some larger 


whole. : 


ELTON TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen closed a broadcast... 


with this statement: “On 


the last day, when we go before God for judgment, we shall hear Him 
say the most consoling words of all, and the pledge of our eternal sal- 
vation, ‘I’ve heard My Mother speak of you.’ ” 

GEorGE C. PIDGEON in The Indwelling Christ (Oxford) 


THAT YE LovE ONE ANOTHER 

The other day a friend brought her small son to visit with my boy. 
As they were playing, they had a mild quarrel but in a few moments were 
again playing happily as if nothing had happened. 

“I wish,” said my friend, “that I could be more like that. I’ve been 
trying and I’m making some progress.” 

Then she remarked to her son, “You must like Harold very much.” 

“Why, yes, Mother,” he said, a little surprised and in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “he’s my friend.” And I could not help thinking, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if every adult would try to love as children do? 
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KATHERINE BENION 


Personal Problem Clinic 


English 

QUESTION: I am engaged to a man whom 
I love very much. But he has one fault which 
makes me hesitate to marry him. At times 
he is very careless in his speech. He uses 
“don’t” for “doesn’t,” “them” for “those,” 
and the past perfect tense of a verb for the 
past tense. He has a very good position, 
and I can’t understand why he should make 
such mistakes. I am afraid after we marry 
I might show my irritation at his errors. 


ReEpLy: To one who understands and 
appreciates correct use of the English lan- 
guage persistent errors of the sort to 
which you refer may become very irritat- 
ing. The neglect of English grammar in 
the public schools has undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to poor use of the 
language. But aside from this circum- 
stance, there are mariy people for whom 
the principles of correct use of language 
seem difficult, unimportant, or unneces- 
sary. Some awaken to the situation later 
in life and seek help in order to overcome 
their weakness. Others drag along with- 
out being aware of their mistakes. 

Here are several suggestions. 

1) At a proper moment, while discuss- 
ing plans for the future, suggest that each 
present to the other traits and habits 
which each would like to see changed in 
the other, and characteristics of the other 
which each highly appreciates. Talk them 
over pleasantly and candidly with a view 
to correcting them. 

2) If you feel that this cannot be done, 
try to have someone from the outside 
who enjoys the confidence of your fiance 
bring the matter to his attention in a 
casual way. This may stimulate some 
action toward improvement, or open the 
way for you to do something about it. 

3) Suggest to your’ friend that you 
would like to review English grammar, 
and raise the question whether he would 
like to join you-in the project. Such a 
social-educational enterprise may enable 
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you to accomplish your purpose without 
causing offence. 


Problem son—or father? 

QueEsTION: My son, 18, is very impertinent 
and assertive. Recently he was graduated 
from high school and has secured a job. 1 
wanted him to go to college, but he declined 
in very certain terms. His job doesn’t pay 
very well, but the salary will probably im- 
prove with time. I have wanted to help him, 
but he will accept no advice. He is going 
with a girl, who is respectable and of fair 
ability, and he wants to marry her in a few 
months. My counsel that he be cautious be- 
cause of his age and his stage of employ- 
ment has been brushed off very lightly. 


RepLy: These few facts present only a 
partial picture of the situation. But it ap- 
pears that there has been a lack of com- 
panionship between father and son, of 
mutual understanding, and of adequate 
timely planning for the future. It is a 
question whether this boy is qualified to 
do college work. The service of a qual- 
ified counselor would have helped both 
parent and son. 

It may be that this young man should 
have been steered into some form of vo- 
cational education rather than being 
pointed toward college. A father’s am- 
bition for a son, not very intelligently 
conceived, seems to have taken the place 
of sound counsel. The boy may be more 
aware of his limitations than is the father. 
But even now counsel from a capable 
adviser, who is acceptable to the boy, may 
yield good results educationally, voca- 
tionally, and romantically. It may be 
possible for the father to work into the 
confidence of the son, but that may come | 
too late. Without the right guidance now 
the boy will have to learn by trial and 
error—usually a costly method. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Readers are invited to send questions to Dr, 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St. Phila. 7. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... .. A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


Psalm 19 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


THE FACT OF a striking change in tone, 
form and language after verse~6 has led 
some to suppose that this is really two 
psalms, joined later by an editor who did 
not bother to cement the two into one. 
Such a difference does exist, but it can be 
accounted for quite adequately by the 
change in subject and emphasis. The en- 
tire psalm praises God's revelation of 
himself. In a world that worshiped many 
“gods” (Elohim) it asserted boldly that 
“Jahweh” alone is “El.” Nature and spe- 
cial revelation both testify to that fact. 

The “glory” of God was not only to be 
seen in the cloud that hovered between 
wings of the cherubim over the ark of the 
Covenant. The very heavens declared it. 
What Paul calls “his eternal power and 
Godhead* (Rom. 1:20) are seen in his 
creation. The “firmament,” that solid 
canopy of the sky that ancients thought to 
dome the flat earth, is a mighty sample of 
his “handiwork.” 

Our scientific description would vary 
from his, but the universe which he saw 
and which we see speaks still the same 
truth. We ought not to be disturbed by 
the fact that God used a limited and mis- 
taken science any more than by the fact 
that he has used, and will continue to 
use, a limited and inadequate language. 


LIKE A VAST antiphonal chorus, day 
and night sing his greatness and his wis- 
dom. Job also knew this and heard of 
“the morning stars” that “sang together” 
their Maker's praise (Job. 38:7). From 
the dawn of creation until now they have 
been astonished at the greatness of God. 
In all this the common Semitic name for 
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“God” (E/) is used for this revelation is 
to all men, not merely to the Jew. 

The King James translation of verse 3 
points to the universality of this message, 
while the Revised Version follows the 
Hebrew more closely: “There is no speech 
nor language; their voice is not heard.” 
The eloquence of the heavenly bodies is a 
silent eloquence. This also suggests uni- 
versality, of course, since its wordless 
“speech” is not as limited as any language 
must be. Jew and Gentile, scholar or 
barbarian—all can hear and comprehend. 

Paul, in Romans 10:18, follows the 
Greek version of verse 4, where “sound” 
is substituted for “line,” which requires a 
slight change in the Hebrew text. As it 
stands reference is to a measuring line 
that marks the limit of one’s possession 
(compare Jer. 31:39; Zech. 1:16). God’s 
lordship extends “to the end of the 
world.” 


SOME MODERN SCHOLARS have traced 
the illustration of verses 4-6 to a Babylo- 
nian myth with which the Jews may have 
had contact during the Captivity. In each 
the sun is personified as a bridegroom and 
a champion athlete. But the difference 
is more notable: in the Hebrew psalm the 
sun is not a god but merely a part of 
God’s creation. Is the similarity, then, 
more than a coincidence? 

The illustration is a natural one. The 
sun is like a bridegroom, splendid in his 
wedding garments. It is like an athlete, 
fully aware of his power and skill, who 
faces the approaching test with eager- 
ness. In the vivid speech of an outworn 
cosmogony we see it pictured as a fiery 
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chariot,:driven daily from one end of the 
heaven to the other. Again our more 
accurate knowledge but heightens our 
veneration of one so mighty that the sun 
is but a small part of his creation. 

Yet more wonderful, more blessed, 
more life-giving even than the sun is 
God’s “Law.” This word may be re- 
stricted to the Law of Moses, but often, 
as here, it includes all God’s self-revela- 
tion to the patriarchs, kings, and prophets. 
Now “Jahweh” takes the place of “El,” 
for this is the area of special revelation. 
In six parallel statements the Law is 
described and praised for its benefits to 
men. It is “perfect,” without lack or flaw, 
and refreshes men like a cool drink on a 
hot day. It testifies to the reliable 
(“sure”) will and nature of God. So it 
gives instruction to “the simple’”—a term 
that Prov. 1:4 shows to mean those who 
are open-minded and ready to be guided. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PRECEPTS of the Lord 
bring joy to him who is obedient to them. 
Possibly verse 8b is suggested by the 
earlier reference to the sun. The religion 
of Jahweh is “pure,” free from all the 
abominations of baal worship. Since the 
Law produces godly fear in men, we can 
understand why verse 9 uses “fear” as a 
synonym for “Law.” Like the God from 
whom it comes, it stands fast for ever. 
His will is absolute truth. 

The Bible would not say that it agrees 
with our standard of absolute justice, but 
rather that it is God’s revelation of himself 
that makes it possible for us to formulate 
at least an approximate standard. 


ral 


A more personal tribute follows: God’s 
revelation is both a treasure and a delight. 
It is better than refined gold, sweeter 
than the pure honey that drips from the 
comb. By it his servants are. kept from 
evil and the destruction that evil brings. 
By it they are given “great reward.” 

This Law reveals every variation in 
man’s walk. Sins committed without in- 
tent, through ignorance, and therefore 
hidden from the doer are made clear to 
him. Man’s conscience needs educating. 
The Psalmist does not alibi his failures. 
He recognizes a fact, but a fact that still 
leaves him in need of forgiveness. The 
Law provided, indeed, that for such sins 
atonement could be offered (Lev. 4:1; 
Num. 15:22). 


BUT THERE WAS no atonement, under 
that Law (Num. 15:30-31), for “pre- 
sumptuous sins,” the proud and deliberate 
sins of the rebel will. Such sins are the 
deadly fruit of other sins and rule over 
men. Only the free grace of God, which 
can never be earned or compelled, can 
acquit from this deadly sin of conscious 
rebellion. 

This poem.and all the words and med- 
itations of the Psalmist are his truest and 
most acceptable sacrifice to him who is his 
unchangeable Rock and his Redeemer 
from sin. 

With clear insight the Western Church 
has assigned this psalm for use at Christ- 
mas. For God’s revelation of himself in 
nature, clarified in the Law, is made per- 
fect and final in his Son (compare He- 
brews 1:1-2). 


The ultimate tragedy is waste. It is terrible to waste food when 
people are hungry, and it is terrible to waste cloth when people are 
cold, but it is more terrible to waste a life when so much needs doing. 

ELTON TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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BOOKS 


Christian Idea of History 


Faith and History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. 257 pages. $3.50. 

Here Dr. Niebuhr employs his characteristic insights to make clear the Christian inter- 
pretation of history. He distinguishes three approaches, “1) The approach of Greek classi- 
cism which equated history with the world of nature and sought emancipation of man’s 
changeless reason from this world of change; 2) the Biblical-Christian approach which 
found man’s historic existence both meaningful and mysterious and which regarded the 


freedom of man, which distinguished history 
from nature, as the source of evil as well as 
of good; 3) and the modern approach which 
regarded the historical development of man’s 
power and freedom as the solution for every 
human perplexity and as the way of eman- 
cipation from every human evil.” 

For the first view the course of history is 
cyclical and is ultimately meaningless. Man 
escapes the ceaseless round of repetition in 
the eternal. The third view denies the endless 
cycles and sees the course of history moving 
toward a consummation which is realized 
in time. If this realization is visioned in the 
near future it may lead to the disastrous 
revolutionary schemes of Marxian Com- 
munism. If it is pushed off into the distant 
future the end of the evolutionary process 
gets to be so remote as to offer small com- 
fort. 

The Biblical-Christian view is the only 
meaningful and realistic view. History, as 
the stage on which man exercises his partial 
freedom while still caught in the necessities 
of nature, moves in one direction toward 
both a finis (end) and a telos (consumma- 
tion), but this telos is beyond time, and 
‘whenever the consummation is moved back 
into the course of history itself you get pre- 
mature fixations which make it impossible 
to deal effectively with present problems. 
This makes the Christian interpretation the 
only practical one in the present crises. 

Some may desire explication of just how 
the “Reformation moral theory led to con- 
fusion when it sought to deal with historic 
structures and institutions, such as marriage 
and the state, as belonging to the ‘order of 
creation.’ ” 
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Dr. Niebuhr’s book is, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, an indispensable contribution 
to the current literature on the subject. 

Philadelphia MartTIN HEINECKEN 


An Aid to Worship 


Prayers and Meditations. {A Monthly Cycle 
Arranged for Daily Use.) Edited by Gerald 
Heard. Harper. 153 pages. $2. 

This book is comparable to the classics 
of devotional literature. It furnishes food for 
prayerful thought and prolonged meditation 
for many moons. It is a stimulating guide 
for pilgrims of the skyway: searchers after 
the Infinite, the eternal, the unseen. 

The language of the meditations and pray- 
ers is chaste, clear and convincing. The 
content is evangelical, heart-searching, in- 
tellectually creative and spiritually uplifting. 

Since there is an absence of direct quota- 
tions from the Bible it would be a most 
profitable exercise to relate the various para- 
graphs of this book to passages in the Word. 

The prayers are in forms fitting for com- 
munion with the transcendent, incarnate, im- 
manent—the aweful and merciful God. 
There is an orderly procession of thought 
through each division as well as through the 
complete cycle. “Each section begins with 
vision and ends with practice, opens with 
outlook and closes with exercise.” 

The volume supplies the means needed 
by the person who is aware that one of the 
greatest needs of the day is the practice of 
meditation that leads to inner peace and 
spiritual vitality. Harvey D. Hoover 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


FAMILY 


Jotson Stncs AGAIN (Columbia). This 
begins where “The Jolson Story” left off. 
This film tells how the first one came to be. 
Jolson, who had won fame, and found him- 
self later forgotten, suffered a tremendous 
emotional set-back. He grasped at straws 
to boost his ego and to compensate for his 
disappointments. The script takes note of 
these symptoms through the concern of Can- 
tor and Mother Yoelson (Ludwig Donath 
and Tamara Shayne) for their son’s pursuit 
of worldly pleasures. The family relation- 
ship is warm and deep. When the mother 
dies and Jolson returns to the family home, 
he finds his father pouring out his soul in 
supplication to God. 

This seems to be the turning point for 
Jolson. He sees the value of the unselfish 
life and goes on tours over the globe—to 


entertain service men. The old joy of the - 


performer returns, with a difference: now 
he is happy mainly because he is procuring 
pleasure for others. He meets an army nurse 

(Barbara Hale), whom he later marries. It 
is through her courageous attitude toward 
life that his interest in singing is renewed, 
that contacts are made which bring about 
the making of “The Jolson Story.” Emphasis 
is on honest, decent, unselfish phases of fam- 
ily life. The music embodies many of the 
favorite songs in Jolson’s repertoire and will 
prove a new delight to those who have en- 
joyed them through the years. 

Down Memory Lane (Eagle-Lion). A 
cavalcade of excerpts from old films, includ- 
ing sketches by Bing Crosby, W. C. Fields, 
the Keystone Kops, Stanley Murray, Mabel 
Normand, Ben Turpin, Gloria Swanson. 

- Davy Crockett, INDIAN Scout (United 
Artists). Gripping drama of pioneer days, 
centering around the experiences of Davy 
Crockett. Plot is sufficiently good to provide 
suspense, and the strenuous fights are kept 
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to a minimum. An Indian romance adds 
interest. 

THE CowBOY AND THE INDIANS (Colum- 
bia). Gene Autry western containing in- 
structional and entertaining data on the 
plight of the Navajos. Shows how a social 
and economic _problem can be helped 
through common concern, on a national 
basis, if someone has the initiative to let it 
be known. 

THE BLAZING TRAIL; SOUTH. OF DEATH 
VALLEY; HORSEMAN OF THE SIERRAS (Co- 
lumbia). These three films in the Durango 
Kid series show Charles Starrett in his vari- 
ous dual roles of the Durango Kid and the 
U.S. Marshall who helps bring about law 
and order, settles differences and solves © 
crimes. True western treatment and acting. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 


ROSEANNA McCoy (RKO). Based on a 
novel by Alberta Hannum, this Sepicts in 
epic style an episode in the Hatfiefd-McCoy 
feud. The feud flares after both sides dis- 
cover that a Hatfield and a McCoy have 
fallen in love. The usual sneering portrayal 
of “mountain whites” has been carefully 
avoided. No glamor has been attempted in 
costume, setting or living. Excelient musical 
background, good folk dancing at a county 
fair, splendid choice of locations. | 

Task Force (Warner). A story of epic 
proportions, covering the years between the 
two world wars and up to the closing of the 
last one, this gives an honest account of the 
struggles and progress of the U.S. Navy in 
obtaining aircraft carriers and the part they 
played in naval strategy during the last war. 
A gripping historical drama, combining a 
good story with official Navy films of many 
famous battles. 

THAT Mipnicut Kiss (MGM). High-class 
musical production, presenting some classical! 
and semi-classical music through the singing 


The Lutheran 


of Kathryn Grayson, piano renditions of 
Jose Iturbi, and the introduction of the 
much-heralded new tenor, Mario Lanza. 
The plot shows how people from different 
social backgrounds can be brought together 
through common interests. Deft direction 
and magnificent settings and music help 
make this good entertainment. 

Everypoby Does It (20th Century-Fox). 
The tribulations of a young socialite (Celeste 
Holm) with singing ambitions and her hus- 
band (Paul Douglas), much in love with her, 
who diverts her from a frustrated artistic 
career by nearly achieving a real one for 
himself. Subtle comedy is achieved, only 
occasionally lapsing. 

Ir HAPPENED IN Europe (Lopert Films). 
Written, directed and produced in Hungary 
by Geza Radvanyi, this picture was awarded 
the Great Prize at the Locarno International 
Film Festival in 1948. It is sponsored by 
the Film division of the United Nations. 
English subtitles make it easily understand- 
able. It concerns itself with the condition of 
roving bands of children, after destruction 
of their homes and separation from dead or 
exiled parents. The depiction of war’s hor- 
ror, bringing hunger and tragedy in its wake, 
should give American audiences much to 
ponder. 

I Was A MALE War BRIDE (20th Century- 
Fox). Based on the autobiographical book 
by Henri Rochard, a French officer, this 
amusing story of what happened when an 
alien married a WAC and tried to come to 
the U.S. with her is entertaining though 
occasionally sophisticated. 

THE GIRL IN THE PAINTING (Universal- 
International). The adventures attendant 
upon a British officer’s search for a displaced 
girl whose portrait in an art exhibit in- 
trigues him. The acting is natural, reaching 
often to real dramatic depth. The tragedies 
attending the conditions of DPs are factually 
portrayed. 

THe House Across THE STREET (War- 
ner). Detective story, with a bit of romance 
and some flashes of humor, offering nothing 
outstanding as to plot but emphasizing how 
pressure can be brought to bear on the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper and the police force by 
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criminals who try to intimidate law. 

Make Mine LauGHs (RKO). A vaude- 
ville bill of humor and entertainment. Un- 
fortunately, two numbers, long and distaste- 
ful, ridicule marriage. 

THE DeEvit’s HENCHMEN (Columbia). In- 
teresting and credible crime picture, set in 
a background of the Los Angeles harbor and 
dockfronts. Features an insurance detective 
(Warner Baxter) assisting the police in ap- 
prehending a gang of thieves. Well directed 
and photographed. 

SWORD IN THE DESERT (Universal-Inter- 
national). Conflicts attending immigration 
to Palestine in the years preceding the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel are depicted 
with dramatic impact. While this is an ex- 
cellent production, with good dialogue, fine 
acting and sustained interest, we feel that 
this is not the time to prolong or revive 
animosities. The treatment is one-sided, and 
the pointed propaganda angle may result in 
creating prejudice against both sides in the 
minds of the uninformed. 

SPRINGTIME IN PARK LANE (Eagle-Lion). 
Cleverly directed comedy of manners, kept 
on a light and entertaining plane. Social 
inferences are its main interest. 

FATHER Was A FULLBACK (20th Century- 
Fox). Humorous story of a university foot- 
ball coach coping with a losing team and 
the growing pains of his adolescent daugh- 
ters. Emphasis on good family relations. 
Good acting by a well-chosen cast. Some 
incidental drinking and ‘gambling on a game 
by the head of the house. 


ADULT 


SONG OF SURRENDER (Paramount). Ac- 
cording to this story, there were people at 
the beginning of the 20th century whose at- 
titudes toward womanhood were similar to” 
the most intolerant ideas of 18th century 
New England. Even if a middle-age martinet 
has married a young girl and transformed 
her into a drudge, it is no excuse for him to 
mount the pulpit of a Protestant church 
during a service and berate her as a minor 
Jezebel because she has been enjoying good 
music in the company of a neighbor. The 

story idea is too grim and darkly romantic 
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for the time depicted. Acting generally good, 
though not always convincing. Chief re- 
deeming feature; the enjoyable music. 

Waite Heat (Warner). A morbidly ex- 
citing crime drama in which a paranoiac 
(James Cagney) seeks to fulfill his mother’s 
ambition to “make good” in crime. The story 
is weak as a “crime corrective” in that all the 
criminals escape arrest and legal judgment 
by being shot. The chief criminal might be 
mistaken for a hero, since he acts like one in 
his own eyes. Though well and convincingly 
acted, the whole social approach is wrong. 

CHICAGO DEADLINE (Paramount). A news- 
paper reporter (Alan Ladd) in search of a 
story turns out to be a smart detective in 
tracing a series of crimes. Brutal fights, sus- 
penseful chases, several murders. Emphasis 
is on the sensational. 

THE GAL WHO Took THE WEST (Univer- 
sal-International). Two brothers furiously 
hating each other because of love for the 
same girl. Kidnapping, fist fights, gun en- 
counters. Set in brilliant technicolor and 
vivid scenery, the story runs to the spectac- 
ular but is not convincing. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE GIRL (MGM). The 
medical profession is placed under a micro- 
scope in this tense drama exploring the dif- 
ference between pride of background and 
career achievement with service for mankind. 
A second consideration is given to the dam- 
age wrought by the autocratic father 
(Charles Coburn) who rules his family with 
such iron will as to bring about dire results. 
Socially and scientifically absorbing. 

OBSESSION (Eagle-Lion). A psychiatrist 
who has planned “the perfect crime” to do 
away with the object of his wife’s indiscre- 
tion is thwarted by Scotland Yard. An in- 
teresting crime-mystery. 

BorDER INCIDENT (MGM). Serious in- 
quiry into the practice of smuggling Mex- 
ican laborers. into California and exploiting 
them as cheap agricultural workers. Very 
superior photography and strong direction. 
Brutal and tense action is contrasted to the 
laudable desire of the U.S. and Mexican 
governments to co-operate in suppression of 
a great evil. 

Tuieves Highway (20th Century-Fox). 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Competition 


Sir: 

Monmouth College offers a prize of $100 
for the best. setting in four-voice harmony 
for congregational singing of a prescribed 
metrical version of the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The competition is open to all composers 
and closes Feb. 28, 1950. For the words 
to be used and conditions of entry write 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Ill. Tuomas H. HAMILTON 

Monmouth, Illinois 


Wants prayers 


Sir: 

I am compiling a comprehensive anthol- 
ogy of Christian prayers, tentatively entitled 
Twenty Centuries of Christian Prayer. This 
collection will contain prayers written by 
representative men and women of all na- 
tions and Christian bodies and of all the 
centuries since Christ. 

I shall greatly appreciate the help of 
your readers who will send me copies of 
favorite prayers, ancient or modern. I ask 
that the contributor of a prayer give the au- 
thor, the translator, and the title of a prayer, 
and the title and the publisher of the book 
in which prayer appeared, if possible. | 

It is obvious to me that without the help: 
of many/ persons, I shall overlook ca | 
prayers that ought to be included in my | 
anthology. G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY 

195 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A strong indictment of racketeering in the _ 
produce market, this virile portrayal of crim- | 
inal practices preying on honest trade is nof| 
for the faint hearted but for those concerned! | 
with righting social wrongs. Because of its:| 
realism and the depiction of some phases olf 
low life, it requires mature evaluation. Con- 
tains some cruel beatings, heavy drinking. 
much suspense; a frank expose of unethical 
criminal and immoral situations. 


The Luthera © 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Pastor Louis Wolf applies the 
flame to the last of a 28-year- 
old indebtedness at Trinity 
Church, Lakewood, O., as 
members watch 
(see Cleveland News, page 40) 


and guests 


EXPLANATION 
Increased need for advertising space plus an 
unusually large supply of synodical news neces- 
sitates suspension of such regular “Lutheran” 
features as Persons, Campus, Occasions. They 
will be resumed in the issue of Nov. 9. 


MARYLAND 
Synod Area CHEY Directors Named 


HaGerstowN—Chiristian Higher Educa- 
tion Year is under way in the synod with the 
following area directors in charge: Cumber- 
land, the Rev. Donald Brake and Lee Fresh; 
Hagerstown, the Rev. Edward P. Heinze 
and Marsby Little; Frederick, the Rev. Mor- 
ris Zumbrun and John Shaw; Westminster, 

_the Rev. Glenn Stahl and Carl Schaeffer; 
Baltimore, the Rev. Carl Folkemer and J. 
Henry Frick; Washington, the Rev. William 
C. Sprenkel and James Labie. 


Dr. William A. Wade, who retired from 
the Sharpsburg parish in June, is now acting 
pastor of the Lovettsville parish. 


ACCORDING TO TERMS of the will of the 
late Mrs. Emma V. Ritter, widow of the 
Rev. Charles L. Ritter, former pastor at 
Burkittsville, bequests of $1,000 each will 
be received by Woodsboro Church, Tressler 
Orphans’ Home, National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged; Keysville Church; Boards of 
Foreign Missions, American Missions, Min- 
isterial Pensions; ULCA WMS, Gettysburg 
Seminary and College. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Frederick Lutheran 
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Church also shared in the estate. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH, Frederick, has con- 
tracted for a new $37,000 pipe organ. 

“IT IS GOOD FOR US occasionally to pause 
and take time for a backward look,” said 
Pastor Edward P. Heinze, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hagerstown, in observance of the 
60th anniversary of the congregation. “But 
our face is toward the future,” he con- 
tinued. Free of all debt a Greater St. 
Mark’s Expansion Program includes reloca- 
tion of the parsonage and a new educational 
building. 

St. BENJAMIN’s CHURCH, Westminster, has 
approved a $39,000 building program. 

MANY CONGREGATIONS in this area made 
Harvest Home contributions to the National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, Washington. 


William Slee, junior at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, will be student assistant at Grace 
Church, Westminster, until May |. 


On Oct. 9 Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
observed the 40th anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone of the present $400,000 
edifice, also the 80th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Sunday school, which has 
grown from an original 98 scholars to an 
enrollment of 875. An additional 225 en- 
rolled at Trinity Chapel, on Liberty Street, 
making a grand total of 1,100. 

THE FROSTBURG Reformation service fea- 
tured an address by Dr. John L. Deaton, pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Baltimore. Service was 
held at First Methodist Church. 

LATEST “NEW NEIGHBORS” in Washington 
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Attending the recent Centra 
Conference (N.Y. Synod) ses 
sions were (left to right), Dr 
Paul White, synod secretary 
William G. Yeckel, Lutheran 
Society president; Synod Pres- 
ident F. R. Knubel; William 
Horn, Syracuse; Royal Lesher 
ULC Director of Evangelism 


County are Mr. and Mrs. Voldemars Macins 
who are under the sponsorship of John Cor- 
bett, of St. Peter’s Church, Clear Spring 
Parish. WILSON P. ARD 


NEW YORK 
Clinton Home for the Aged Visited 


SyRAcusE—There was a great converging 
of Lutherans at the Home for the Aged at 
Clinton recently. They came with all kinds 
of gifts to fill the storehouse of the home as 
well as to give over $900 in money. There 
are 27 aged folks living at the home. 

The Rev. Harold C. Letts, secretary of 
Social Action, Board of Social Missions, 
spoke on “Social Missions and Today’s 
Needs,” and stressed the work of evangelism, 
social cares and efforts for world peace and 
citizenship. 

Edward W. Juergensen is president of the 
Board of Managers and the Rev. William C. 
Nolte is superintendent and chaplain. The 
choir of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Utica, furnished music. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE met Sept. 20 in 
the Church of St. John and St. Peter. High- 
light was the address of Dr. Frederick R. 
Knubel, president of the New York Synod. 

A post-conference dinner was attended by 
nearly 400 men and women who had come 
to hear the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, ULCA 
Director of Evangelism, speak on the task of 
the laymen in the present evangelistic effort. 
Gustav Schneider was toastmaster. 

THe Rev. Paur J. TrirscHLer, pastor of 
Holy Nativity Church, Endicott, has a fine 
record in resettling DPs. Four families have 
arrived on assurances sent in by him. Two 
families are from Latvia and two from 
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Estonia. Seven persons have united with 
the church and all others are regular wor- 
shipers together with some non-Lutheran 
sponsors. Twenty-nine other assurances for 
a total of 37 persons in 15 family groups 
have been made. Twelve of these families 
will work on dairy farms. 


Pastor Tritschler says, “It truly must be 
God who is answering the prayers of those 
who ask him for new homes and who causes 
people to be willing to receive the DPs.” 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE Women’s Mission- 
ary Society met in Zion Church, Syracuse, 
Oct. 19. The afternoon address was given 
by the Rev. William Dudde, of Argentina. 
Kyoshi Kawase, principal of the Boys’ School) 
in Japan, spoke at the dinner. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Kaufman presided; Mrs. Christian P. 
Jensen was toastmistress. 

YOUTH OF THE Syracuse District convened 
at First Church, Syracuse, for their educa- 
tional rally. Prof. Neil Richardson, of 
Syracuse University, spoke. 

A GREAT CARAVAN of young people made 
their annual pilgrimage to the Clinton Home 
on Oct. 16. 

THe Rev. ARTHUR BareN has resigned the 
pastorate at Christ Church, Salina. 

THe Rev. EpmuNpD A. Boscu has resigned 
as pastor of Zion Church, Utica, to become 
organizer and executive secretary for the St. 
George Association of the U.S.A., and will 
have headquarters in New York. He has also 
been appointed chaplain of the New York 
Police Department. 

THe Rev. Howarp A. KUHNLE began his. 
work as pastor of the Church of the Re— 
deemer, Binghamton, on Sept. 1. 

CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


The Lutherar 


NOVA SCOTIA 
RC-Protestant Harmony in Halifax 


WHILE SEPARATE SCHOOLS are not per- 
mitted in Nova Scotia by statute, the City of 
Halifax has a unique situation. The popula- 
tion of the city is about 45 per cent Roman 
Catholic and 55 per cent Protestant. Roman 
Catholics are permitted to have their own 
schools, but according to an unusual arrange- 
ment. 

The city erects the buildings and thus they 
remain the property of the city. However, 
they are rented to the Roman Catholic Cor- 
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BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


REDEEMER 


72 Main Street 
(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 170) 


The Service, 11 A.M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A.M. 


The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 


2331 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 
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poration. The city must make all necessary 
repairs, look after the other upkeep. Schools 
are staffed by sisters and other Roman lay 
teachers. The sisters receive the same amount 
of salary as other teachers, and are paid by 
the city but they do not keep any of their 
salary. It is turned over to the order of 
which they are a part. Thus, in a way, the 
citizens of the city are paying for the upkeep 
of the Roman Catholic orders; whether they 
want to or not. 


DRAMATIZE THE GOSPEL 


CANTATAS 


for 
Jr. Choirs or Sunday Schools 
with 
Unison Choruses, Solos, Narrator 
(5 minutes) 


Successfully used in N. Y. City with only 


5 rehearsals 
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Stories of Hymns 
We Love | 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Best known and richest treasury of hymn stories-NEW 
ENLARGED. You will thrill to the heart-warming stories 
behind such all time favorites, as “America The Beauti- i 
ful,”’ “Silent Night,” “Lead On, O King Eternal.” * 


A church leader writes, ‘“The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 


Religious instruction in these schools is 
not permitted during school hours, but Ro- 
man Catholic children go to school a half 
hour earlier or remain later in the afternoon 
in order that they may be instructed in the 
catechism. This system seems to be working 
out quite well in the city which has such a 
large Roman Catholic element. 


The city itself has an unwritten law that 
those occupying the mayor's chair must be’ 
alternately Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
The mayor is elected for a period of one: 
year, and may be re-elected for two more. 
terms. At the end of the third year he is not 
eligible for another election, but must give: 
way to a man of the opposite faith. 


SYNOD’S NEW YOUTH Camp at Lake 
Mush-a-Mush is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular every summer. Large groups of boys 
and girls were present this past summer 
Pastor Arthur Getz, -of the Parish and 
Church School Board, was present during) 
the period of the boys’ occupancy. 

Synod held a special service at the camp 
on one Sunday afternoon. Guest speaker: 
were the Rey. Arnold Conrad of St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo, Ont., and the Rev. Theo- 
dore Schrader of Verona, N. Y. Directoy 
was the Rev. L. G. Bald, of Lunenburg. 

Miss HAZEL PRENZLER, of Ontario, spent « 
clinical summer in the Conquerall Parish 
where she was successful in organizing youns 


We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 


finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you.” 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 
spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 


Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. 


Order today 
through your 
bookstore or 
direct from 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
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Publishers of 
THE BOOK OF LIFE 


1018 S. Wabash, Dept. TL, Chicago 5 
The Luthera 


Southern Seminary's surprise "pounding"; (see South Carolina news, page 44) 


people’s and Sunday school work. She is 
preparing herself for parish werk. 

Pastor Douglas A. Conrad, of Halifax, was 
given an unusual welcome home after his 
vacation by the large group of Estonian 
refugees who were in detention at immigra- 
tion quarters. As a surprise. on his first Sun- 
day morning in the pulpit, they attended the 


service in a body. During the service a 


You can observe Christ's birthday with appropri- 
ate reverence as well as with good cheer. Your 
friends will appreciate receiving your “Sunshine 
Line” Christ-honoring greetings! They always radiate 
the true spirit of Christmas! Christ-centered sen- 
timents and selected Bible texts are combined 
with unique and original artistry. A superb value 
—expressly for the discriminating religious trade. 


YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 
bas the "Co echinecliné 


America’s Favorite Scripture-Text 
Christmas Cards 


'No.G8549 21 beautiful Bible-Text Cards, with envelopes price $1.00 
No. 68339 Ten large Scripture-Text Folders, with envelopes only 60¢ 


Whar LPs GREETING CARDS 


OF DISTINCTION 
November 2, 1949 


mixed choir, and a children's group sang 
Estonian hymns. Mrs. Conrad was presented 
with a bouquet of gladiolas by the Estonians. 


A LARGE Group is still being detained at 
Rockhead Hospital, has not yet been granted 
admittance to Canada. Services are being 
held every Sunday afternoon at the hospital, 
with Pastor Conrad in charge and Miss 
Katrine Petersons of the Lutheran World 
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chur appointiten ts we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SUDBURY BRAss Gon” 


68 SUDBURY STRERT, Boggy “Oons ¢ . 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


BIBLE STORYTIME 
RECORDS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Full-color 
Unbreakable 


Vol. No. 4 


2 NEW VOLUMES 


Standard now offers 2 new volumes of best- 
loved Bible stories on full-color piclure 
records! Child size, child appeal; Old and New 
Testament; reverent; with sound effects. 
Disks unbreakable; 7-inch size. Fine gift for 
home, Sunday school. Four volumes now 
available; 3 records, 6*stories each volume. 
Buy all 4 volumes at your book store. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 

Each Volume, including Fed. Tax $1.05 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkway 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio | 


Federation acting as interpreter. Moyie 
shows, treats and other activities are. ar- 
ranged by the people of Resurrection Church 
in order to take away some of the monotony 
of living in an institution. 

DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


OHIO 
Cleveland Church Renews Building 


CLEVELAND—West Side Hungarian 
Church, Cleveland, has started to build its 
church superstructure to the basement prop- 
erty it bought three years ago for $22,000. 


The new building, 40 x 60 feet, seating 240 
people, will cost $35,000. The congregatior 
has $20,000 in cash. Architect is Otte 
Spieth, a member of Bethany Church, Cleve- 
land. West Side Hungarian Church was 
started under Pastor Gabor Brachna in 1937 
and the congregation now numbers 28() 
communicant members. 

TrINITy CHURCH, Lakewood, celebratec 
the cancellation of all its indebtedness in ¢ 
celebration Oct. 7 and 9. Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander, recently resigned synodical superin 
tendent of missions, was a speaker. Presen 
were Pastor and Mrs. Herman C. Getter | 
Ada, Ohio, who were at Trinity when the 
original indebtedness of $35,000 was in. 
curred 28 years ago. Honored guests wer! 
Trinity’s ministerial sons and their wives: 
A mortgage-burning service Oct. 9 (see cus! 


page 35) featured Dr. George W. Mile : 
speaking as president of synod and membe| | 
of the Board of American Missions. 


The Luthere» 


: 
| 


Participating in the ceremony were Elwood 
V. Denton, treasurer; Volney S. Byler, treas- 
urer when the mortgage was negotiated, 
who represented the men of the congrega- 
tion; Mrs. Prue Uher, charter member, who 
represented the women of the congregation; 
Herman A. Kurth, charter member and lay 


vice president of the congregation; Dr. 
Miley, and Pastor J. Louis Wolf. 


BETHANY CHURCH, Cleveland, has _liq- 
lidated its indebtedness of $79,000 incurred 
n 1929 when its beautiful Gothic building 


Dorothy 
Clarke 
Wilson 


famous for her portrait of 
Amos in THE HERDSMAN, and 
of James in THE BROTHER, in- 
terprets Moses in her most dis- 


tinguished novel. , 


to God. 


November 2, 1949 


A master storyteller re-creates the 
great spiritual adventure of the 
young Moses, whose driving need 
for truth carried him beyond the double-crown 
of Egypt that might have been his ... and led 
him, often startled by his own daring, to the 
wilderness where he created a nation dedicated 


was erected at a cost of $130,000. A mort- 
gage-burning celebration is planned for Nov. 
6 when the choirs will present Mendelssohn’s 
cantata, “Hymn of Praise.” Bethany Church 
is preparing plans to build an educational 
unit costing $200,000, for which pledges and 
cash of $60,000 were secured in a combined 
debt. and building campaign last fall. 
MEssIAH CHURCH, Cleveland Heights, re- 
cently made improvements costing $2,700. 
CALVARY CHURCH, East Cleveland, was 
host to the Eastern Conference Oct. 24-25. 
Conference President Tom B. Homrighausen, 


Winner 
OF THE 


Westminster 


Fiction Award 
or, 


es eh 


Soe 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
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ef Canton, presided. In a pastor’s clinic 
four pastors discussed ministering to the sick 
and bereaved; the minister as pastor to his 
people; the minister as a teacher; and the 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 
Catalog free on request 
~a The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life’ at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


minister as an executive. 

At the same time the laymen will meet 
under the leadership of George L. Rinkliff, 
treasurer of synod, to discuss the work of 
the church. Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal plans were presented by the 
Rev. Paul Lottich, assistant East Central 
Regional Director, and by the Rev. Albert 
H. Buhl, chairman of the synodical commit- 
tee on CHEY, An evening fellowship ban- 
quet was pointed particularly toward youth 
who can be interested in the ministry, with 
Pastor Carveth P. Mitchell, First Church, 
Mansfield, speaking on “God Calls a Man!” 

J. LOUIS WOLF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg Home for Aged Proposed 


HARRISBURG—At a meeting in Millersburg 
in mid-October, the Lutheran Planning Com- 
mission of the Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Greater Harrisburg, drew up plans 
for the establishment of a Lutheran Service 
Society of Greater Harrisburg. 

Purpose of such a group would be tc 
“provide a Christian home for aged mer 
and women, preferably of the Lutherar: 
faith, who wish to secure for themselves 
care, comfort, and security in their ad 
vancing years, and to further the genera 
social service aims of the Lutheran Church.” 

Members of the Planning Commissior 
are William Beisser, Richard Lee Snyden 
Dr. Horace B. Geisel, and Pastors Cleoy 
Prowell, William Van Horn Davies, Ralph 
Bergstresser, and Robert Kohler. 

Membership of the society would consis 
of members and friends of the Luthera»| 
Church, who within a set fiscal year cor | 
tribute $1.00 or more to the organizatior f 
and have indicated desire to be members. | 

To secure immediate funds the committe 
is suggesting that congregations be asked tf 
make special offerings during the Thanks) 
giving season. The present intention of thy 
planners would be the operation of th 
home on a boarding basis. At least twe 
thirds of the members on the Board of D» 
rectors will be laymen. Goal of presew 


The Lutheres 


efforts is the forming of a permanent organ- 
ization by January. 

THE CuHuRCH of the Good Shepherd, mis- 
sion started in 1947, dedicated its new 
church Sept. 18. 

Participating were Dr. Calvin P. Swank, 
missionary superintendent of the Central 


Pennsylvania Synod, and the Rev. George 
F. Harkins, assistant to ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry. 

Clergy who helped in a week of services © 
were the Rev. Viggo Swenson, Zion Church, 
Harrisburg; Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettys- 
burg Seminary; Dr. Dwight F. Putman, 


GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL 


The Bible teachings of 
courage and compassion 
have shaped his life and 
through him the lives of 
nations; he has led his 
countrymen not only to 
“stand at Armageddon and 
battle for the Lord’... but 
to translate into daily 
bread for millions the 
injunctions, love thy neigh- 
bor and feed thine enemy. 


OXFORD TEXT BIBLE (1159x). In 
rich morocco, leather-lined, gold 
edges. In black, $9.50. Blue or brown, 
$10.00. At your bookseller’s. 


From George Washington to George 
Marshall, America’s greatness has 
sprung from our faith in the Bible. And 
through all these years Oxford has 
striven to make its Bibles ever more 
worthy of the words they house. . 
in the beautiful Text Bible designed for 
daily reading, and illustrated here. 
Through the miracle of leaf-thin Oxford 
India Paper, it contains the entire King 
James text in pocket size... 
delight for you...an unforgettable 
gift for those you love. 


- as 


a daily 


Wwe 


Ww 


GIVE AN OXFORD Americas Gift Bible since 1675 
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president of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
the Rev. William Van Horn Davies, Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg; and the Rev. Edward 
Snively Frey, Trinity Church, Lemoyne. 
Chairman of the Building Committee is 
Walter Hoopes. , 

A Protestant Reformation Service was 
held in Zembro Mosque Oct. 30. “A Dynamic 
Protestantism” was the subject of the ad- 
dress by Dr. Russell Frank Auman. The 
Gettysburg Seminary Chorus sang. 

Miss HELEN SuHirk, staff secretary of the 
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Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 


Lutheran College, North Central Ac- 
credited, wishes to exchange with graduate 
nurse opportunity to go to school for serv- 
ices in health department. Address Box 
CB 11, The LUTHERAN. 
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Board of Foreign Missions, addressed the 
18th annual forum of the Harrisburg Wom- 
an’s Church and Missionary Federation in 
the Pine Street Presbyterian Church Sept. 23. 

Recently returned from Japan, she based 
her presentation on the new mission study 


program of that country and the new film, 


“Fujita,” was given its first showing in 
Harrisburg. 

THREE LUTHERAN PASTORS are teaching in 
the Harrisburg Leadership School of Chris- 
tian Education which began Oct. 13 in Zion 
Church. Approximately 350 teachers and 
workers are enrolled for the 14 courses of- 
fered by the interdenominational school. 

The Rev. Viggo Swenson, pastor of Zion 
Church, teaches “The Prophets and ‘Their 
Messages”; the Rev. Richard Byers Martin, 
pastor of Augsburg Church, “Martin Lu- 
ther, Then and Now”; and the Rev. George 
E. Whetstone, pastor of Redeemer Church, 
“What Shall I Believe?”: 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Double Surprise Poundings Held 


POUNDINGS and house-warmings are not 
unusual in many parishes, and congregations 
often use them to express appreciation, devo- 
tion, and loyalty to a pastor. They also 
come as an encouragement to the pastor who 
appreciates such expressions of interest. 

Recently there were two such events within 
the South Carolina Synod. The first was 
Sept. 2, at the new home of the president of 
synod. Dr. Karl W. Kinard and family had 
moved into the new synodical parsonage 
which had been completed about 10 days 
before. 

A long line of cars drew up and people 
began to unload a good supply of varied 
gifts. 
the president and his family. Gifts included 
money, linens, silver, pictures, 
household articles, a cassock and surplice 


and other. 


This was a synodical pounding for 


for Dr. Kinard, a large supply of canned | 


goods, sugar, fruit, jellies, preserves, ete., 
which overflowed the pantry shelves. A 


large wall mirror had been placed over the | 
gift of a | 


The Lutheran | 


mantel in the living room, the 


; 


friend in Columbia, a non-Lutheran. During 
brief ceremonies, the Rev. George E. Meetze 
presided, and remarks were made by H. 
Odelle Harman, of Lexington, who was 
chairman of the committee for the pound- 
ing; also N. E. Derrick, of Columbia, chair- 
man of the building committee; and Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek, of Columbia, member of 
the Executive Board of synod. Gifts came 
from all parts of the synod. 

The second “pounding” came on Sept. 13 
during the observance of Seminary Day at 
the Southern Seminary, Columbia. The serv- 
ice was led by President John L. Yost, the 
sermon was delivered by President Kinard. 


iain up a child in 
the way he ShOU 
Go... and when he is 
“old he will not depart 
jum it. - PROV. 22 6. 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 


T’S the family favorite! Always new, 

always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. Illustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories: 60S 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


gift pleases so much. Only $2.95 


CIRCULAR 


Special “Child Cul- 

Describes many ture” Edition—$3.95 
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Bible-story 


picture books 


De. Luxe Fabrikoid 
Gift Edition— $4.95 
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A luncheon was served in the dining hall. 
At the conclusion of the meal a large 
group of people began to carry in boxes, 
baskets, and bags—a pounding for the 
boarding club of the seminary. A generous 
supply of sugar, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, meats, and other produce (see cut 
page 39) came as gifts of the Western Con- 
ference of the South Carolina Synod. The 
Boarding Club is operated by the students 
who elect one of their group as manager. 
Fourteen new students were enrolled in 
the junior class (first year) on the opening 
day of the seminary. There are also 14 in 
the middle class, and 13 in the senior class. 


BiBLe Picture Books 
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ABC STORIES of JESUS 
Mrivprep Speakes Epwarps 

A delightful combination of alphabet rhymes, brief stories, 

and Bible verses—all centered in the life of Jesus. Full-page, 

colored pictures illustrate each alphabet-story. True to the 

Bible. Gold stamped cloth cover features a full-color picture of 

Jesus and a child. Size 642x9. Ages 4 to 8. Price $1.75 


BIBLE HOMES and FAMILIES 
Mivprep Speakes Epwarps 
Interesting experiences of Bible children, homes, and fam- 
ilies. Twenty-five interesting stories, with full-page four-color 
Bible pictures. Blue cloth binding. Ages 4 to 8. Price $1.75 


STORIES of JESUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Erxet M. Puituies 
Child's level ‘stories and pictures about Jesus. An aid to 
family worship. Ages 6 to 10. Cloth cover Price $1.75 


BIBLE BOYS and GIRLS 
Ernet M. PHituirs 
Written by a Christian mother to he!p build Christian char- 
acter in boys and girls 6 to 10. Stories and pictures about 
children of the Bible. Price $1.75 


BIBLE PICTURE ABC BOOK 


Exsre E. EGERMEIER 


The classic, long-time favorite Bible ABC for 6- to 10-year- 
olds. Stories, pictures, memory words, linked with each letter 
of the alphabet Price $1.75 


Ask for Descriptive Circular on Bible Picture Storybooks 


Warner Dress. Tous oat 
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A totals of 41 enrolled at the beginning of of 14 taking seminary training, the largest 
the year. Synod had six young men to begin number from this synod in a number of 
theological training this year, with a total years. WYNNE C, BOLIEK 
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The Story, never before told, of how a 
little field mouse helps prepare the 


manger for the birth of our Savior. 


4 charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 

proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- 

OF B ETHLEHEM entation as told by the Littlest Camel, Children 
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i \. Le 7 aS tn 5 
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tHE CAildren’s Hour vprary 


America’s parents have given an enthusiastic welcome to this 
series of beautiful storybooks for young children. Each book is 
lavishly illustrated in color and black & white, sturdily bound in 
boards, printed on fine, strong paper. 


Bargain-priced at 65‘ EACH 


FOUR NEW TITLES: 


MY BOOK ABOUT JESUS 


By ESTHER FREIVOGEL. 
Eight stories about Jesus, for 
small children. Illustrated by 


\ 


Stmins* 


Religious books 


Margaret Ayer. 


HOLIDAY FOR HELPERS 


By DOROTHY W. AN- 
DREWS. The children in a 
Sunday School class learn 
about the work their fathers 
do, Ill. by Janet Smalley. , 


AND SO THE 
WALL WAS BUILT 


By IMOGENE M. McPHER- 
SON. Old Testament stories 
for primary grades. Illustrated 
by John C. Wonsetler. 


GOOD NEWS TO TELL 


By FLORENCE M. TAY- 
LOR. The story of the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church, 
eS for primary grades. Illustrated 
— by John Lear. 


for older boys 
and girls 


A PROMISE TO KEEP 


By JAMES D. SMART. The 
story of how God has kept his 
promise to the world. For ages 
9-12. Illustrated in full color 
by Jonathan M. Swanson. 
$2.50 


THE ONE STORY 


By HULDA NIEBUAR. The 
Bible story in one consecutive 
narrative for junior high school 
age. Illustrated by John Lear. 

$2.00 


GOD HAS SPOKEN 


By N. FREEDMAN and Jj. D. 
SMART. A new kind of book 
about the Old Testament. How 
to read it and what it means to 
us today. Illustrated by E. H. 
Reeder. High school age. $2.00 
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At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


BERGSTRESSER, KENDIG W. From 
Trevorton parish, Pa. To Zion Church, 
Penbrook, Harrisburg, Pa. 2736 Booser 
Ave. 

CARL, ROBERT E. From First Church, 
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STAND FOR HIGHEST QUALITY! 


The PIPE ORGAN world-famous 
for its complete excellence... Send 
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261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON. NJ. 


Alas Appreciated 


Send a Christmas Greeting with a Christian 
Message of Cheer for the Entire Year 


Teen Paint LPR CALENDAR 


The new 1950 designs are truly “witnesses with 
a message.’ 
bined with appropriate Bible Theme Thoughts and 
Scripture Verses 
religious calendars for 1950. 

FIVE Sallman PICTURES of CHRIST in COLOR 

Your name imprinted Free on 100 or more cal- 
endars. 

Ask for calendar circular No. 309 illustrating 
_| five choice pictures of Christ and giving full 

: a aes quantity prices. 


Whiker Draws 


Stewartsville, N. J. To New Franklin pai 
ish, Pa. 331 S. 6th St., Chambersburg, P: 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 


HOLMQUIST, GEORGE. From Fait 
Church, Walters, Minn. To Salem, Ore 
Board of American Missions field mission 
ary. 265 S. 18th St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOV. 

3- 4. Women's League of Gettysburg Col 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa. 

4- 6. WMS Convention. Illinois Synod. St 
Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

8- 9. Christian Higher Education Year, East 


ern Regional Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa 
10. Board of Social Missions. Church House 
New York City. 
15. Brotherhood Convention. North Caro 
lina Synod. St. John's Church, Salisbury 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Virginia Synod 
Christ Church, Staunton. 


15-16. CHEY Central Regional Meeting. Chi. 
cago, lil. 

17-18. CHEY Western Regional Meeting 
Omaha, Nebr. 

22-23. CHEY Southern Regional Meeting. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Music Editions 


With one to three stanzas of hymns printed 
between the staves of the music 
Page Size 5!/2 x 8” 
UH590 Mission edition, durably bound in 
dark green moisture repellent cloth, speckled 
edges, gilt back and side titles «00.0... $2 


UH591B Blue grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
headbands, gold back title and side title..62.75 


UH591R Red grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 


headbands, gold back title and side title..$2.75 - 


UH592 Imitation leather binding, limp, round 
corners, back title and side cross in gold, red 
INGOT GOI | CAGE s.c.vascosorcossavaseststancsendatecshes $5.50 


UH593 French Morocco, limp, round corners, 
back title and side cross in gold, red under 
BOI, SAG OS ieee ccsssvesepss-soxcestsssatecnseseseenaterseveenss $6.90 


UH594 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, 
gold roll, back title and side cross in gold, red 
Bm lol iOld "GAGS: c1z..<essteseresseeaea nee ener $9.50 


UH595 Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round 
corners, gold roll, back title in gold, red under 
BRON | OAGOS ccc ccacesonsccissesopsucencussesceemmeesenerress $12.50 


Without Music 


Words Only—Small 

Page Size 3% x 5I4” 
UH511 Leather, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, back title and side IHS monogram 
Berth CTOSS I GOL! se: siissancorsscosssecdesossosesoectes $3.90 


UH512 Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and side IHS 
monogram and cross in Gold wees $4.50 


UH513 Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, 
ted under gold edges, back title and side cross 
BRMRESISECL Pec tie cckvcsancodastvacsivadksectcvavdaciscesedssevdecstabess $6 
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Gift Editions of 


Common Service ~ 
Book 


UH514 Morocco, two-volume edition, cover of 
“liturgy’’ section made with pocket into which 
the “hymnal” section fits. Limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and side 
CNOSEIAM Ol iia ces eereevtrancsorecesvae sein eos $7.50 


UHS15 White imitation leather binding suitable 
for confirmation gift or as a bride’s book, limp, 
washable, with gold edges and title ............ $4 


UHS16 Red leather, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and side cross in 
63 (0) Fo lene ar ean Se A ee $6.75 


UH571 Morocco, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, back and side titles and side IHS 
monogram in gold, India paper ............0. $5 


UH575 Bride's edition. White genuine leather, 
gold roll, limp, round corners, gold edges, back 
tile fine gold Ga. osetia tore Saeed $18 


Without Music 


Words Only—Large 

Page Size 4'/2 x 634” 
UH522 Leather, limp, round corners, red under 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


° * ° ° a a 


We LUTHERANS are naturally pleased 
that during the past week there have been 
more celebrations of Reformation Sunday 
among non-Lutherans than ever before 
in America, Martin Luther has been 
saluted as the great patron saint of all 
Protestants. We Lutherans have cele- 
brated the Reformation season and 
saluted Luther all our lives. Now the 
other churches are doing it too. 

Since 1900 there has been much more 
study of Luther by great Protestant schol- 
ars than in any half-century since his 
death. In the last 50 years a whole li- 
brary of books has been written about 
Luther’s ideas. 

An uncomfortable thought sometimes 
slips into my mind. Maybe Luther was a 
greater man than we realize. Maybe he 
took bigger footsteps than we Lutherans 
are trying to take in attempting to follow 
him today. 


I THINK of this especially when I hear 
people say proudly that the Lutheran 
Church is a conservative church. It can’t 
be, if it is faithful to the brave spirit of 
Martin Luther. 

A conservative is somebody who wants 
things to be as they were yesterday. Surely 
the world doesn’t remember Luther be- 
cause he tried to make the world stay as 
it was when he was a boy. Luther knew 
that things are always changing. The 
inevitable tide of time carries us along, 
regardless of our wishes. Our task is to 
move around to keep the eternal truth 
clearly in focus, even though the world 
about us is constantly different. 


Consider a very simple problem: The’ 


church in Luther’s day insisted that the 
Bible remain in the language into which 
the church had translated it a thousand 
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years earlier. Luther said it should be in 
the language people speak, so he put it in 
plain everyday German. Others then put 
it in English. Now, more than 300 years 
later, we still use the English Bible of 
1611, which is not our language of today. 

Luther brought all the problems of his 
time into fresh, sharp focus in the light of 
the Christian Gospel. He criticized the 
social and economic practices of the 16th 
century according to his understanding of 
the New Testament. Any Lutheran who 
tried to say what Luther said, in terms 
of present-day problems, would be called 
a radical. 


MEN WHO DIG UP ancient cities have to 
cart away countless tons of the dust that 
has drifted over them through the cen- 
turies. Ideas too get covered up, as we 
put our human interpretations over them 


year after year. Luther created an explo- 


sion to blow a thousand years of dust 
away from the ideas contained in the New 
Testament. 

He found one essential thing under all! 
the interesting rubbish: absolute faith in 
the God who is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. With that in his heart, he 
could face any danger. That was real) 
freedom from fear. | 

We Lutherans are willing to admit tha®. 
such faith is a good thing, and greatly tc 
be admired. Unless we actually have it, 
so it burns in our blood stream everw/ 
moment we live, we have imitation Chris | 
tianity. We aren’t really Lutherans unles# 
we can put all our weight on that fait] 
and know it will hold us up. If we can”) 
do that, we are merely good-natures 
churchmen, playing around with some 
thing we don’t understand. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Carthage College 


Proudly announces the appointment of 


DR. MORRIS WEE, A.B., B.D., Ph.D. 


Distinguished Educator-Minister-Administrator 


as 


PRESIDENT 


Dr. Wee brings 
to Carthage many years’ 
experience in Lutheran 
Youth Work. Lutheran 
people know him as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the 
Division of Student Serv- 
ice, National Lutheran 
Council; Chairman of 
the Student Commission 
of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1947; member of the 
Planning Commission for the World 
Youth Christian Conference at Oslo, 
Norway, 1947; member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Church Student 
Work; National Advisor to the Lu- 
theran Student Association; and Dean 
of LSA Ashrams. 

Dr. Wee served 15 years as 
pastor of Bethel Lutheran Church, 
Madison, Wis., where he achieved 
wide popularity as Lutheran pastor 
for University students. 

Dr. Wee’s years of ministry 


ere 


President Morris Wee 


to Youth Groups of the Lutheran 
Church-at-large has given him a deep 
understanding and recognition of the 
needs of Lutheran students. He is 
thinking of a Christ-centered educa- 
tion at Carthage where the relation- 
ship of God to mathematics courses 
is as easily discernible as His rela- 
tionship to the Bible curricula. 


Lutheran young people who 
enroll in Carthage College for the 
second/ semester beginning January 
30 will study under Dr. Wee’s ad- 
ministration. 
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